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Providing Lights for the Farm Flock 


They Are No “‘Cure-All” But They Pay When Rightly Managed 


HE majority of poultry owners are well 

convinced of the advantages that come 

from the lighting of their flocks, yet due 

to the difficulty of putting in electric 
fight plants and the large amount of extra labor 
required where gasoline or oil lanterns are used, 
it will doubtlessly be some time before the prac- 
tice becomes universal. Along with the increase 
jn this practice, poultrymen have discovered thaf, 
like all good things, the supplying of lights can 
be overdone. They have learned to their sorrow 
that a mis-use of lights results in a heavy slump 
in production and frequently in an unseasonable 
molt as well. 

There is no magic connected with the use of 
lights by which the hens are enabled to produce 
large numbers of high priced eggs without being 
supplied with the raw material for their manu- 
facture. The only reason for supplying lights 
is to enable the hens to eat more feed and te cut 
down the length of the night period when they are 
without feed of any sort. A hen’s digestion is 
much more rapid than that of other farm ani- 
mals and where hens are fed at 4 o’clock in the 
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Lighting units with proper reflectors Intensify the light 
en the floor and dropping boards. Place them 10 feet 
apart, 6 feet from the floor, and half way from the front 
of the dropping board to the front of the house. 
evening the feed is digested before morning and 
the hens become cold and uncomfortable. Con- 
sequently, it has been well said by many investi- 
gators that the problem of managing lights is 


By H. L. COSLINE 


Assistant Editor, American Agriculturist 


primarily a problem of feeding them right. 

The consumption of more feed, of course, is 
of little benefit to the poultry man unless the birds 
manufacture the raw material into the finished 
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The result of using a wrong type of reflector. The light 
Is intense on the floor, but the dropping boards are in 
semi-darkness. 

product. The results desired are either that the 
hens produce a greater total number of eggs than 
they would without illumination or that they pro- 
duce a higher percentage of the year’s production 
during the fall and winter months when prices 
are at the highest point. As a matter of fact, 
experiments have frequently shown that the total 
egg production of a hen for the year is not in- 
fluenced to any great extent by lights, but that 
they will lay more eggs in the fall and winter 
when prices are high. 

Various colleges and experiment stations have 
studied the effect of lighting at different periods 
of time and for a varying number of hours. The 
general conclusion is that the time of the illumi- 
nation is not so important as the number of hours 
which it is supplied and the feeding and other 
management of the flock which is under lights. 
However, the New York State College of Agri- 
culture concludes from their experiments that 
where possible, the best results are obtained by 





giving a part of the lights in the evening and the 
balance in the early morning. They also con- 
clude that as between evening lights and morning 
lights that the morning illumination appears to 
be more effective. However, where conditions 
are such that it is considered advisable to use them 
in the evening, very good results are obtained 
and at the same time excellent results have been 
obtained by which is known as the “night lunch 
system” where the lights are turned on for an 
hour late in the evening at which time the hens 
are given a heavy feeding of scratch grain. The 
principal advantages of the night lunch is in lo- 
cations where lighting costs are heavy since it 
cuts down to a considerable extent, the length of 
time lights are used. The total working day of 
the hens maybe 12, 13 or 14 hours, depending 
on their condition. 

One of the difficulties into which the owner of 
a small flock runs is the fact that the management 
of lights differs considerably on pullets, year old 
hens and stock which is to be kept for breeding. 
In fact to get the very best results from lighting, 
it is even advisable to separate the pullets into 
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A light without a reflector produces semi-darkness in 
the entire pen. 

(These three illustrations are reprinted from bulletin 56, publish 
ed by the Ohio State College of Agriculture.) 
different flocks according to their development. 
Early hatched pullets that are fully developed 
may be put under lights early in the fall if due 
(Continued on page 19) 


A Bird’s Eye View of the Trenton Fair 


Boys’ and Girls’ Exhibits Make Fine Showing in New Jersey 


HE Trenton Inter-State Fair, which 

closed Saturday night reflected the im- 

provement in the agricultural conditions 

of the New Jersey farmer. Just as the 
farmers of New Jersey have had a better year 
than for some time, so the Trenton Fair went 
ahead of previous seasons with one of the largest 
and finest lines of exhibits that it has had for 
a long time. 

Trenton has joined the ranks of the big fairs 
on its cattle exhibit and now figures with the 
leading shows of the circuit. Trenton Fair is 
really on the map of the leading cattle exhibitors. 
This is proven by the 51 carloads of cattle that 
arrived one night from the Eastern States Ex- 
position, Springfield, Massachus- 


By AMOS KIRBY 


ity. Although the professional exhibitors had it 
on numbers, yet on quality, the juniors ranked 
among the leaders. This was plainly evidenced 
in the instance of George Borden, Gloucester 
County, the 14 year old son of Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
bert Borden, who carried off Grand champion 
honors in the calf club division with a two year 
old bull, and then went out in the open class the 
day following and won third place in competition 
with the entire show. While this was not dupli- 
cated in any other class or by any other boy yet 
it shows that some of these youngsters on ordi- 
nary dairy farms are producing some mighty fine 


dairy cattle. Taken as a whole, the calf club ex« 
hibit, included some 200 animals was a show in 
itself and the visitors were amazed that young 
boys could have developed such animals as they 
exhibited at this Fair. 

In the poultry division, the boys and girls are 
leaping to the front at a rapid rate. This year 
the poultry club members had 700 birds entered, 
which marks the top for this division. The build- 
ing was crowded to the limit and another year if 
it again gains will require an addition. In talk« 
ing with Raymond Harmon, Club Agent, Cald« 
well, Essex County, we were told there were 150 
more birds in the contest this year than last sea- 
son, double the number two years ago and six 

times the number the yeart 





etts, and that many in this same 
lot are now on their way to the 
National Dairy Show in Mem- 
phis. 

A new line of exhibitors of 
New Jersey farmers and their 
boys and girls are coming to the 
front. The boys and girls club 
members are crowding the com- 
mercial exhibitors and this year, 
the margin was much narrower 
than in any former season. With 
one of the finest string of hogs, 
the boys are a close second on 
the commercial exhibitors when 
it comes to quality, and they have 
out stripped the commercial chaps 
when it scomes to real enthusiasm 
and rivalry for the high honors 
of the show. 

Then the boys and girls calf 
club projéct takes second place 
to no one When it comes to qual- 
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There Is something about a falr that goes along with the fall season. 
horseshoe pitching, Judging contests, and boys and girls exhibits are greatly adding to the 
interest of County and State fairs. 


Contests such as 


previous. 

In the vegetable display, the 
boys and girls again lead with a 
very fine exhibit. The largest, 
sweet potato and tomato exhibit 
of the entire fair was shown in 
the Club building. In fact it out 
ranked the exhibit in the horticul 
tural building for size and qual- 
ity. L. R. Smith, Mt. Holly, felt 
mighty proud of the work of the 
boys and girls in staging such an 
attractive vegetable exhibit this 
year. 

Among the new features of 
the entire fair this season was 
the Pomona Grange exhibits, 
This was a part of the horticul- 
tural exhibit, but each county 
was given a booth to present the 
many crops that are of particular 
importance to its farmers. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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A Thought For the Week 


Look up ( rward not 
back. Epwarp Everett Har. 


rot fey> , rot 
} GUN, Oli MOi til, 


I are in constant receipt of reports indi 
cating that dairymen are losing their heads 


| 

in the prices they are paying for cows. These 
prices range trom $125 upward and are often 
paid for any kind of an animal ding she is 
freshening soon larmers at irely collecting 
trouble for themselves in |] ittle at these 
prices for there are 1 hty few gerade cows that 
ever lived whose production would justify pavy- 
ing $150 or over for them. We know how keen- 
ly dairymen feel the need of replacements and 
how much the somewhat better prices for milk 
are tempting them toward increasing the size of 
their dairies. But our most earnest advice is, just 
do not do it while the present absurd prices pre 
vail. 


A Good Story By An Old Friend 


,a /U will not want to miss the two-part story 
begit ning in this issue of AMERICAN AGRI- 


CULTURST. A great many of you know Charlie 
laylor as a county 


} 
un 
. ast ’ ’ P 
agent leader in New York State but we think it 


will surprise even his frien that he 
can write as good a story as “The Lost Ritual’. 
Charlie is like a good many other men and women 
who go so quictly about their appointed tasks 


trom day to day that we come to take them for 


granted. Then I ething hap ns and behold 
we find that we did not know them at all, for 
underneath the quiet dignity there is a fine senti- 
ment and an active imagination proving a vivid 
personality not pected even close friends. 
We have told ( e tl he has writing ability 
worth cultivating. Read “The Lost Ritual” and 
see 1 


Do Away With the State Census 


HE city’ census committee has just sent 
| Governor Smith of New York State a re- 
p dealing with the administration of the State 


census of 1925 by M1 Florence E. S. Knapp, 


then Secretary of State in which Mrs. Knapp is 
accused of irregularities in the distribution of 
census funds. The report alleges unnecessary 
payments to relatives by Mrs. Knapp to whom 
the legislature entrusted $1,200,000 for the taking 
of the census. 

We do not attempt to pass on the truth or the 
falsity of these accusations against Mrs. Knapp, 
but we do repeat what we have said many times 
to the effect that the State census is unnecessary. 
The Federal census covers the situation in a bet- 
ter and more accurate way and the State census 
presents an opportunity for spending large 
amounts of the taxpayers’ money and for furnish- 
ing unnecessary jobs. 

We certainly have enough tax burdens in New 
York State where there is some excuse for spend- 
ing public money without adding to the burden 
by the expenditure of public funds on an inaccur- 
e, costly and practically worthless State census. 


at 





For More Apple Consumption 


HE week of Monday, October 31, to Satur- 

day, November 5, inclusive, has been set for 
National Apple Week. This week dedicated to 
wider use of the apple is celebrated under the 
direction of the National Apple Week Associa- 
tion. The Association is organizing and securing 
the cooperation of the transportation companies 
and apple dealers throughout America and is 
working with the apple trade to stimulate con- 
sumption in every possible way. 


Great Work for Boys and Girls 


UR hats are off to the leaders of juvenile 
@ petesm who are doing so much for boys 
and girls, and we wonder sometimes it parents 
appr ciate the self-sacrificing efforts of the thou- 
sands of men and women who are giving freely 
of their spare time and energy to make good and 
happy citizens out of the coming generation. In 
the cities a great army of thousands of men and 
women are working with those fine organizations, 
the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts. 
this work that it is seldom if ever any young man 
who has had Boy Scout 


So good is 
is convicted of crime 
training. 

years the advantages and privileges 
ing have the towns 
and through Lone Scouting are open to every 
country boy. If interested in becoming a scout, 
write to the Lone Scout Editor of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 

While we are on this subject, let us not for- 
get to mention also the tremendous influence for 
good that is being accomplished through the 4-H 
Thousands upon thousands of boys 
“learning to do by 
doing”. Through the calf clubs, potato clubs and 
similar groups of every kind, they are learning 
in the righc way the great science and practice 
that underlie the business of agriculture and the 
farm home. But better than this, they are also 
gaining habits of responsibility and of service 
which are the fundamentals of good and useful 
citizenship. Truly it may be said of both scout- 
ing and 4-H club work that they are training 
hildren “in the way they should 
are old they will not depart 


In recent 


of scout extended to small 


club work. 
and girls in every state are 


” 


up the nation’s « 
go and when they 
from it’, 


For A More Stable Dollar 

RANK I. MANN, writing in the Prairie 
F Farmer, a Standard Farm Paper, makes the 
claim that one of the chief reasons for the farm- 
ers’ hard times is the too great power which the 
Federal Reserve Bank has over farm prices. 
“These powers of the Federal Reserve Board,” 
Mr. Mann, “give it a greater control over 
the destinies of the people than was ever possess- 
ed by any body of men.” 

Mann claims that the Federal Reserve Board 
by refusing to rediscount farmers’ notes brought 
about a rapid deflation of farm prices in 1920 
which resulted in such hard times for farmers. 


says 


He very rightly points out, as we have before 
in this paper, that money is a means of exchange, 
a sort of a yard stick, and that therefore the dol. 
lar should not be variable nor change its value, 
What would you think of a yard stick, for ex. 
ample, that at one time was thirty-nine inches 
long and at another thirty-two? Yet that is what 
takes place with the dollar. Sometimes it is worth 
a bushel of potatoes and sometimes it will buy 
two bushels. 

Therefore, the farmer not only has to gamble 
with the weather and the yield per acre or per 
animal, but he also has to gamble on how much 
the dollar is worth that he trades his products for, 
Mann claims that the Federal Reserve Board has 
the power to vary the purchasing power of the 
dollar. Whether this is true or not, the dollar 
certainly does vary in value and every time it 
does it upsets business, especially the farm busi- 
ness. Therefore, any plan, law, or system of 
banking that will tend to stabilize the dollar and 
make its value always nearly the same will be of 
more aid to agriculture than all of the other pro- 
posed farm aid schemes combined. 





Purebred Cattle Business Improving 


EPORTS are increasing that the purebred 

cattle business is getting back on a prosper- 
ous basis. Sales, public and private, are better 
and prices of good individuals are higher. ‘The 
increased demand for market milk has had a 
definite effect also on the sales of purebred as 
well as grade cows. 

We believe that the purebred business can be 
maintained on a paying basis providing breeders 
will do their part. This means for one thing cut- 
ting out the speculation in cattle, and for another 
making the purebred mean something in fact as 
well as in name. One of the practices that has 
hurt the business more than anything else in the 
past is selling a purebred for a high price that is 
not as good a producer as a good grade. 


How Has Radio Helped You? 


E hope you will not forget our request for 
W you to write us something about your 
radio experience, telling how the radio has help- 
ed you. We want to learn just what the radio 
means to farm people, and for the best letters, we 
will pay $5, $3 and $2 respectively, for the first, 
second and third best. We will also give $1 each 
for all the other good letters we can use. Do not 
make your letter more than two hundred and fifty 
words in length. 





Spraying Paid 

HOSE fruit growers who took advantage of 

the spray service furnished by the Farm Bu- 
reaus and the State College are more enthusiastic 
than ever over the results achieved. The help of 
this service has been particularly outstanding dur- 
ing the present season because the control of the 
insects and fungus diseases has been especially 
difficult. The growers who had any apples and 
who followed the spray service or at least who 
sprayed regularly, often, and at the right time, 
have sound apples to sell this fall at good prices. 





“When will our educators see that what a child 
depeads on is imagination ?”—Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch. 


Eastman’s Chestnut 


TRAVELING salesman was spending the 
A night with the minister. After dinner they 
went out on the front porch. Soon the parson’s 
two hounds scented a hot fox trail. After listen- 
ing in silence for several minutes, the preacher 
turned to the salesman and said: ; 

“Brother, just listen to that heavenly nausic.” 

The salesman listened, then shook his head and 
remarked: 

“T can’t hear a thing for those d—' dogs.” 
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Who Has Done the Most For Farming? 


Letters From Readers on This and Other Live Subjects 


DITOR’S NOTE: A few weeks ago we 
asked our readers for suggestions or 
nominations as to who in their opinion 
had done the most for farming in their 

community or county. We have enjoyed reading 
the letters that have come in in response to this 
suggestion and are passing on a few of the best 
ones to you on this page, together with other 
readers’ letters on other subjects. 

It is a characteristic of human nature that 
most of us are much more likely to criticise a 
person for his mistakes rather than to commend 
him for his achievements. Many times we never 
really appreciate what some quiet person has done 
for his family, his community and his fellows 
until it is too late to let him know how you really 
feel about him. In every com- 


Pomona. He is a valued trustee on the Board 
of Penn State College. 

Eight years ago, Mr. Wise packed his trunk, 
took a few cherished things along, and turned over 
the keys of his home and farm to the Lutheran 
Synod for a home for orphan children. There is 
no distinction of race, creed or color. In a short 
time the large farmhouse was overflowing. Now 
the large new brick building is full. They are 
hoping to build additions—Mrs. L. M. G. 


* * * 


An Apostle of the New Era 


ROFITABLE farming is the passionate pur- 
suit of the best. Agriculture is more than a 
vocation. It is a life. Production of foods for 


ate pursuit of the best. Starting with the best 
stock, he must ever strive to select those which 
are superior among the best from which to breed. 
A farmer must take pride in such an 
ideal of growth, of constant improvement, 
of passionate pursuit of the best.” 

And how does he practice this? Take his 
dairy, for example, a herd of superior Guern- 
seys. Unable to join a cow testing asso- 
ciation, he carries on the tasks himself, 
checking each cow carefully and breeding 
from the best. Because he feels that the 
health officer in the town where his milk 


is peddled is too lenient, he counts his 
own bacteria. “I am_ never satisfied,” 
he said. “I want my milk .to be as 

pure as the water from my 





munity there are not only one but 
many men and women who in their 
quiet ways are rendering great 
service to those around them, and 
if we knew the names of all of 
these it would take thousands of 
volumes to print them. 
* + + 


He Taught by Example 


ILLIAM S. Wise, was born 

on a farm and helped in its 
upbuilding and improvement con- 
tinuously for over fifty years. 
After the father’s demise, he com- 
pleted laying more tile and build- 
ing the large barn, setting the ex- 
ample in our vicinity for enough 
light in the stable for a large herd 
of cows; also between house and 
barn he built a milk house with 
wire shelves for milk vessels; no 
scrubbing of old board shelves. 
Later when street cars came, he 
put in electricity. His barn many 
years ago had a far, far better sys- 
tem of ventilation than any I. O. 
O. F. hall, grange hall, or church 


AFTER THE FIRST KILLING FROST 





ITS BEEN A HARD YEAR 
ALLRIGHT BUT THE OLO 
BOY GAVE US PLENTY 


OF PLANT FOOD AND we 
MADE HIM A GOOD CROP 


ANYWAY * WE GOT OUR. 


KERNELS RIPENED SEVERAL 


DAYS AGOS 





that I've been in, even to this day. 

What good to human beings are 
fancy “fixins” and fine polish with 
no fresh air, save from a window 
at your back, or none at all if win- 
dows stick or are frozen fast? 
That barn had a necessary number * 
of box light tubes run up between 
studdings, on overhead to feeding 
alley—two rows of cows facing it 
where they could breathe that 
fresh air drawn in from outside 
and no draft. 

By example and precept, Mr. 





‘) I HELPED HIM 
| KEEP A STIFF 
UPPER. LIP ? 





—Courtesy The Fertilizer Review. 


spring.” 

Bartlett is in the prime of life. 
By his example he is giving cour 
age to farmers of ebbing morale, 
He is an apostle of the new era of 
farming. —P. F. D., New York. 

* oe * 


He Saves Boys 

Y judgment is that Frederick 

Johnson of Kislyn Indus- 
trial School is the man. Kislyn is 
a reform school where boys who 
are convicted of crimes in our 
courts are trained to become de- 
cent, self-respecting citizens. Mr. 
Johnson has succeeded in doing 
this with some of the most unlike- 
ly material. He manages the large 
farm where the 140 odd boys do 
much of the work and acquire a 
taste for the soil. He has built up 
the farm and its large herd of reg- 
istered cattle so that it is one of 
the model farms of the county and 
at the same time has built up a sim- 
ilar herd on his own farm with 
the aid of a tenant, and farmers 
from all parts of the county visit 
these farms and copy their meth- 
ods. 

Hundreds of boys have left the 
school to take up life anew with 
correct ideas of their duty to so- 
ciety and with a proper incentive 
to build up a valuable reputation 
for themselves.—W. B. S., Penn- 
sylvania. 

* * * 
A Word for the County Agent 
. D. Scott, head of the Farm 
Bureau in our county has done 
more to promote agricultural wel- 








Wise urged balanced rations in 
animal and plant food. That king- 
ly Pioneer Nurseryman, Johnathan Chap- 
man, “Johnny Appleseed”, in his day realized the 
great need of balanced foods for those frontiers- 
men and daily went forward sowing and planting 
the sweet blossomed redcheeked apples through 
the Ohio Valley, to bless the coming children and 
parents. 

_ Today through the Daily Press, Dr. Copeland 
is trying to drive home the truth that we humans 
need vegetables and apples by the bushel—not in 
five cent quantities to drive away indigestion and 
poor health. 

Mr. Wise joined the first grange organized in 
township thirty-six years ago and has served as 
one of its masters—has always taken active part 
i any co-operative movement, was a pioneer spir- 
tin the Dairyman’s Co-operative Sales Co.; has 
served eight years on the Board of Directors, has 

€n an active, faithful worker in the Farm Bu- 
Teau since its organization here, giving of time, of 
Strength and advising with all who go to consult 


him. Through his efforts have come more con- 


tent and remuneration to our farm folk. We are 
always 


glad for his word of counsel at 


human consumption is the keystone of modern 
society. As such, farming demands professional 
standards from those who follow the life. “Hank, 
the Hired Man,” type of farmers have made their 
exit from the stage and are digging ditches, 
in the cities with a “strong back and ‘weak 
mind.” 

Such are the lessons which Isaac N. Bartlett, 
Middle Granville, New York, daily is teaching to 
a rural section whose vitality has been sapped by 
the exodus from the land, the death of substantial 
old farmers and whose morale had been shattered 
by a pessimistic and forlorn complex. Born on a 
farm, educated as a farmer, he returned to the 
land to practice a type of farming which will in 
time characterize the new era of agriculture. 
Quiet, efficient, he teaches by example rather than 
by preachments. 

“A farmer today can succeed only by utilizing 
the best that can be obtained,” Bartlett says, “the 
best cows, the best seeds, the best methods, the 
best minds, the best machines. He must turn out 
a product that is the best. That is what I mean 
when I say that profitable farming is the passion- 





fare, prosperity and happiness in 
the last few years than any other. He has been 
assisted by the Home Bureau agents, Misses De- 
laney and Gordinier. 

He is ready and more than willing to help the 
farmers by giving advice and has given demon< 
strations in getting rid of the woodchuck. No 
Farm Bureau has even thought of it before. He 
has made it possible for the farm woman to have 
her hens tested or culled, thereby getting rid 
of the boarder hen as well as to help the farmer 
to get rid of the boarder cow. And if he never 
did anything more than to sing, the folks of Che- 
nango County will always remember “Scotty” as 
adding much to their happiness. 

Really, we don’t think the Farm and Home 
Bureau agents and the 4-H workers in our couns 
ties are duly appreciated —E. N. S. 

* * * 
Wings on Their Flivvers 

as a reader of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

am interested in the dirt road subject. I live 


on what we all think the poorest road in New 
(Continued on page 21) 
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For heavy duty- 
“Se 
power whic! 
dustry is now available , 
to many farms. 


serve 
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Electricity can give the ria 
much now—and more later 


HE FARMER wants new 

equipment. His own may 
be “pretty fair,” but a practical 
sense shows him how much 
more could be done with bet- 
ter. He wants it; but he first 
wants to make sure. 
Users of farm-electrical equip- 
ment today are reporting good 
results. But the development 
of electrical machinery for the 
farm has just begun. Electrical 
manufacturers, aided by farm 
organizations and agricultural 
schools, will continue to make 
better machinery, improve the 
old and work out and test new 
uses for electricity. What dis- 
coveries in farm economy may 


lie ahead! 
Theelectrical industry is bring- 








The Committee on Relation of Electr 

engines ref ing the U.S De; 
Interwr, Saeeiee Farm Bu uF . 

A leural E rs, van \ 
Wornen t ,* mer Hi me a mu 
Farm Equy nent Man adestane crs, and the 


ing all the weight of its in- 
dustrial experience to the ser- 
vice of the farmer. With its 
vast system of interconnecting 
lines, it was never better pre- 
pared to serve. The farmer 
wants not only light but every 
form of power that will make 
life on the farm as comfortable 
and convenient as in the city. 
A rural civilization will arise, 
worthy in every way of the 
farmer's dream. 


Groups of farmers who can 
assure their local power com- 
pany of a sufficient demand 
for current to make a new 
line self-supporting will find 
the company glad to cooper- 
ate. Ask your power company 
for information. 









ur , Comm nd the 
age, ” Americe in Soc uty of 
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Manuf » General Federation of 
Associaton, Nationa xiation of 
Natwnal Electric Light Association. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 WEST 39™ STREET: NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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THE TROUBLE MAKER 


By 
E.R. EASTMAN 
Send $1.00 and we will mail you 
copy of th great story of tarm 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
New York City. 
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How to Handle Cabbage 


A Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


GePTEMBER was 

one of the pleas- 
antest months and one of the best in 
which to do farm work in my memory. 
There was not a day in the month when 
one could not work in the fields or or- 


chards all day. There was almost no rain. 
Temperatures were above normal and 
there was but one windy day. This year 


a summer month. 
as yet to kill 
But it continues to be too 
dry. We have had 
two three showers 
during the past week 
but they have little 
more than laid the 
dust. 

The 


September was really 
No 


vegetation. 


irosts have occurred 


or 


season is con- 
siderably more advanced 
than last or perhaps 
than usual. This year 
we finished picking 
Twenty-Ounce on 
M. C Buren September 29, as com- 

pared with October 
14th last year. In 1926 we did not cut 
any Danish cabbage until November 2nd. 
cut one load on the 30th of 





“ZY 


This year we 


September, more than a month earlier. 
Very little corn was cut in September 
last year. Now the greater part of the 


crop is in the silo or the shock. Wheat 
was nearly all sowed in September and 
most of the fields show a good covering 


of green on the first of October. 


The Cabbage Harvest 


season is in full swing 
of more than one hun- 
dred cars per day moving out of New 
York State. The market for Domestic 
Copenhagen flathead cabbage which 
started in at ten dollars a ton has grad- 
ually fallen to a level of not more than 
six or seven dollars per ton. For kraut, 
it is even bought as low as four or five 
dollars. There will be much of this 
variety that will never be sold at all but 
left in the fields or fed to stock. The 
season for Danish cabbage is on and this 
variety opened at around twelve dollars 
per ton but has already fallen to ten 
dollars and even less. The Western New 
York Fruit Growers Cooperative which is 
a large shipper of cabbage both for its 
members and for non-members well 
has become an important sales agent for 
growers. At a nimber of points it has 
offered almost the only outlet for Domestic 
cabbage and at top prices. This broad- 
ened scope of business looks like a good 
move both for individual growers and for 


The 


now, an average 


cabbage 


or 


as 


the organization. 
How to Load Cabbage 
The problem of proper handling and 


loading of cabbage is so important that 
this organization in cooperation with the 
railroad refrigerator car service and the 
Department of Agriculture put on a 
demonstration in handling and loading for 
this territory during the past week. A 
car was loaded and bulkheaded in connec- 
tion with a meeting at which grading and 
trimming were Cabbage 
is usually thought of as a bulk crop which 
roughly handled without injury. 
not the case as a little thought 
the percentage of water in the 
heads will demonstrate. Every bad bruise 
a black or rotten spot later. How 
the heads carefully enough 
e them and yet economic- 
is the problem. 


also discussed. 


can be 
This is 


about 


SO 


to handl« 


State inspectors who were 
irgued for placing each individual head 
stump down, passing them in one at a 
time by the hands, or carrying into the 
in bushel baskets and taking out and 
Many growers thought 


present 


car 
placing by hand 


that this method was too slow and ex 
pensive in labor. But it was pointed out 
by the inspectors that shippers who do 


use this care in loading cars and who have 
established a reputation with receivers for 
well graded and carefully loaded cars find 


By M. C. BURRITT 


that it pays in the 
price received. In any 
case cabbage must be handled more care 
fully so as to arrive in the markets jg 
better condition. Cars that are faced up 
at the bulk heads and on top wi ith stump 
down are much more attractive to the 
buyer on arrival. 


Many Growers Are Shipping 

Many cabbage growers especially thoge 
new to the business unfamiliar with 
the sizing and grading of the crop. Here 
tofore this has been left altogether to 
dealers. Growers are more and more com 
ing to do their own loading and shipping 
in car lots. Hence the importance of 
knowing the Federal grades which are 
most used and grading. “U.S. No. 1 shall 
consist of heads of cabbage which are of 
one type, of reasonable solidity and well 
trimmed.” There are other requirements 
but this together with size is the basis of 
the grade. As to size cabbage is classified 
as small, medium, large, small to medium 
and medium to large. It is on this point 
of size that most difficulties with re 
ceivers occur. [specially in a season of 
large crop with Jow and falling prices 
are the receivers particular. They want 
small cabbage and they are quick to com. 
plain of oversize heads in the grades 
bought and to demand allowances. Danish 
cabbage is classified as small when under 
three pounds, small to medium from three 
to six pounds and large over six pounds, 
This season the demand is strongest for 
small to medium. 

The matter of g: 
ing cabbage is very 
and deserves more 
demonstrations like the 


be held.—Hilton, N. Y., 


County Talks 


are 


“ 


rading and standardiz- 
important to growers 
attention. More 
recent one should 
October 1, 1927, 




















Demonstrations Convince in Yates 


County 
EMONSTRATING that vineyards 
making unsatisfactory growth, of 

producing poor yields, can be greatly, and 
profitably, improved by applications of 
nitrate of soda, has been one of the chief 
pieces of fruit field work of the Yates 
County Farm Bureau for the last three 


years. Barn yard fertilizer for the vine 
yard is almost a minus quantity in th 
Finger Lakes Region. A_ considerable 


part of the 6300 acres of grapes in Yates 
County are on specialized fatms where 
little or no livestock is kept, except the 
family flock of egg producers. On the 
general farm where cash crops are growl 
the manure is rteeded elsewhere. Hence 
most vineyards have had but little plan 
food returned. 

Tests conducted by the State Experi } 
ment Station over a period of 15 years 
had shown conclusively the possibility of 
maintaining growth, yield and quality of 
fruit by the use of commercial fertilizers 
Also that nitrate of soda gave the pri 
cipal benefit but up to 1923 practically 
none was being used. 


On the theory that “Secing is Belier 
ing” the Farm Bureau set out to demom 


strate on the vineyards about the counff 
what the experiment station had _ tested 
The nitrate was broadcasted at the ratt 
of 1/3 of a pound per vine on the demo 


stration plots when the shoots were abot 
6 inches long. Some of the first demor 
strations have been continued and ne 
ones started annually. : 

Results in most cases have been easil 
discernible throughout the Th 
growth was longer, better wood was found 
at pruning time and the aver increa 
yield has been at the rate of 1 1/3 pounds 
per vine, about 800 pounds per acre, @ 
larger and nicer berries. That the demo 
strations have convinced the growers § 
shown by the increased use of nitrate 0 
soda in the county—from about 2 to 
2 1923 to more than 5 car loads in 1926 
. B. Raymond, Yates County Farm 
Manager 
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Vegetable Growers Plan 
Winter Show 


By Paut Work 
EGETABLE producers are already 
V selecting material for the exhibits 
e coming Oswego meeting of the 


for th ; : 
New York State Vegetable Growers 
‘Association. In spite of mid-winter 


conditions the Associa- 
: tion was able to assem- 
eS ble a most creditable dis- 
= play of vegetables, in- 
cluding potatoes, at its 
Buffalo meeting last win- 
Encouraged by this 








ter. ry t 
success, the exhibition 
committee under the 


leadership of E. L. Moxie 


- 


Ww “ of Syracuse is making 
aul or cs 

tase arrangements for the 
show. A tentative premium list has 


been issued and may be had on appli- 
cation to Howard Crandall, Secretary, 
417 Hector Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The show is open to all New York 
growers and includes classes in all veg- 
etables that can be stored. Mr. H. B. 
Rogers of Jamestown, N. Y., is assem- 
bling premiums, which last year 
amounted to over $400. Certified pota- 
to seed growers are finding this show 
an excellent opportunity to compare 
their seed stocks. The 4-H Club feat- 
ures are also emphasized with this crop. 

Last year’s mecting brought out an 
attendance of over 300 growers from all 
over the state, and the local and state 
committees are planning for an even 
greater session at Oswego. 


Seedsmen Visit Experiment 
Stations 
8 September 20 and 21 a party of 
twenty seedsmen and college men 
visited the Cornell and: Geneva Experi- 
ment Stations. Pennsylvania, Connecti- 
cut, Michigan, Louisiana and Canada 
were represented beside our own state. 
At Ithaca the group examined the va- 
riety plantings of the Department of 
Vegetable Gardening which embrace 
some six hundred samples of varieties 
and strains and which are planted to 
be ready for study by the students on 
their return to the University. 

The inheritance studies with cabbage 
conducted by Dr. C. H. Myers of the 
Department of Plant Breeding proved 
very impressive to the visitors. By se- 
lecting, selfing and crossing he has been 
able to make strains of cabbage tell just 
what is in them and when a pure line 
row is planted representing each of the 
many divergent types that are often 
present in a lot of seed, the mirror is 
held up to nature in a most instructive 
way. Some of the seedsmen were stir- 
red to consider what they can do by 
way of reducing some of their present 
stocks to pure lines. 

“Vegetables of New York” 

At Geneva the party saw the plats 
where F. H. Hall and L. R. Hawthorne 
are testing 270 samples of sweet corn 





in preparation for the publication of the 
“Vegetables of New York” which will 
be volumnes similar to the famous fruit 
books. Mr. M. T. Munn showed how 
the germination of seed tested in 
studies such as are reported in Geneva 
Bulletin 533, “The Quality of Packet 
Vegetable Seed.” This and later bulle- 
tins tell just what percentages of germ- 
ination have been found in packet seed 
Sold throughout the state. A time was 
also spent on the plats where Mr. C. B. 
Sayre is trying out a large number of 
Strains of tomatoes with reference to 
their usefulness for cannery, and where 
he is also carrying on a most compre- 
hensive layout of fertilizer experiments. 

Conferences such as this, held on the 
trial grounds and experimental fields, 
are most promising as pointing toward 
better understandings among all con- 
cerned. Seed users, seed producers and 
Scientists all contribute to a_ better 
knowledge of practical needs, commer- 
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UICK makes every road 
a boulevard - ~ - 


Bumpy, rutty, uneven highways ride 
like boulevards in a Buick for 1928. 
Important improvements impart a 
matchless riding ease—a smoothness 
over any road in any weather—which 
assure you a comfortable trip, no mat- 


gravity. 


ter how far you may drive in a day. 


Hydraulic Shock Absorbers 
In additionto Buick’s famous Cantilever 
Springs, Buick for 1928 has Hydraulic 
Shock Absorbers, front and rear. These 
have been made an integral part of the 
Buick chassis, and are standard equip- 


ment on all models. 


The Low-swung Body 


Bodies swung smartly low by means of 
the exclusive Buick double-drop frame 
provide greatly increased roadability 
due to their lowered center of 


—and Matchless Beauty, too 


Long, low, flowing lines—surpassingry 
beautiful color harmonies, inside and 
out —and restful form-fitting tailored 
seat cushions—all combine to make 
every ride in a Buick for 1928 the most 


pleasing you have ever known. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


\ WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM f® 








cial problems and the findings that can 
be used in meeting the various require- 
ments. It is expected that the Cornell 
conference will become an annual occa- 
siton.— Paul Work. 





Potatoes and Cabbage 


N reporting the potato situation for 

this fall, the word “Normal” has been 
much used, both as to crop and price, 
and as applied to both New York and 
the country as a whole. It seems how- 
ever, that blight has been damaging in 
Pennsylvania, frost in Minnesota and 
drouth in Michigan with the result that 
some careful observers are not as san- 
guine regarding the total volume of the 
crop as they were some weeks ago. 
Blight is reported from all sections of 
New York but it seems to be worse in 
the East and North. Western New 


York has not shown much so far but 
the amount of damage is still subject 
to the weather from now on. 

The cabbage crop is heavy. Acreage 
has been increased and conditions have 
been favorable for heavy yield. Mid- 
September found cabbage being loaded 
in cars as low as five to six dollars a 
ton, which augurs anything but well 
thus early in the season. The peak is 
yet to come. The crop runs large in 
size of heads and those who have plant- 
ed close and kept the growth within 
bounds should enjoy an advantage in 
selling. This is the kind of year when 
the large and flattened types of Danish 
are discounted at the car-door and even 
rejected as domestic.—Paul Work. 





I have been a subscriber to A. A. 
for several years and I wish to tell you 
that I consider it one of the best farm 


papers that comes into my home—so 
helpful in every way.—E. A. K., Penne 
sylvania. 





Likes Service Bureau 


I am sending you a couple of clip< 
pings from a farm paper that may, as 
the hunting and election season comes 
on, be of use to you in your chestnut 
column, I think a lot of your chestnuts 
are pretty good and some are decidedly 
antiques, but you cannot hit all folks 
alike anyway. 

I think the Service Bureau is a great 
help to any farmer and your fraud warne 
ings ought to wake up most of the read¢ 
ers, although some get careless and get 
stung at that. 

Well, here’s hoping for a bigger and 
better paper as the good service goes 
on.—J. N. S., New York. 

















Great Servants of 


of Agriculture 


These 4-Cylinder Tractors 


McCormick- . 
Deering 


15-30 
10-20 
Farmall 


HE years of experience of the Harvester 

Company in the building of power 
farming equipment has produced the 
finely developed McCormick-Deering 
Tractors shown in these three views. One 
is a 3-plow tractor with power to spare. The 
others are 2-plow tractors, also with a 
liberal surplus of power. 


Where any member of this trio of tract- 
ors is on the job, power farming is at its 
best, easiest and most profitable level. So 
popular have the 15-30 and 10-20 been for 
several years that you can now find them 
plugging away any day in any farming com- 
munity in the land. The FARMALL is 


younger, but already old in service on thou- 



















McCormick-Deering 15-30. Three-plow power and capac- 
ity. Showing also the McCormick-Deering Corn Picker which 
goes into the standing corn and does the work of six hand huskers 













sands of corn and cotton farms, It meets 
the demand for a true general-purpose tractor 
that will replace animal power for plowing, 
disking, planting, cultivating, mowing, raking, 
and all other farm power work. 


Put a 15-30, a 10-20 or a Farmall at 
work—or use the special features of the 
new Farmall in combination with the 15-30 
or 10-20 tractor—and settle your farm 
power problem for years to come. Hun- 
dreds of farms are being handled much 
more efliciently by the use of fwo tractors. 
Write for a catalog, and see the tractors 
themselves at the McCormick - Deering 
dealer's. 



























Above: MeCormick-Deering 10-20. 
Liberal Power for Belt, Drawbar and Power 
Take-Off 








At right: McCormick -Deering Farmall 
It plows, plants, cultivates, mows and rakes— 
it “does it all.” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Il. 


(Incorporated ) 












































Post Your Farm 
And Keep Trespassers Off 


5% Interest 
Federal Land Bank 


First Mortgage Farm Loans 
APPLICATION should be made NOW for loans wanted this winter or 





We have had some new signs 
made up of extra heavy material 
because severe storms will tear and 


otherwise make useless a lighter early spring. Appraisals cannot be made during the winter. 
constructed material. We unre- ° 

For Information 

servedly advise farmers to post 


Ask the SECRETARY-TREASURER of the 
NATIONAL FARM LOAN ASSOCIATION 


in your county, or write direct to the 
Federal Land Bank 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Serving New England, New York and New Jersey 


their land and the notices we have 
prepared comply in all 
with’ the laws of New York, New 


respects 


Jersey and Pennsylvania. The price 
to subscribers is 95 cents a dozen, 
the same rate applying to larger 
quantities. 












A Birds’ Eye View of the 
Trenton Fair 
(Continued from page 3) 


Seven counties responded with the 
most attractive fruit and vegetable eXx- 
hibits at the fair. Cape May, Camden 
Monmouth, Middlesex, Somerset, Men 
cer and Hunterdon were represented, 
Each county displayed an exhibit that 
represented the type of crops grown 
and the methods of marketing most 
generally followed in their district, 

Cape May County displayed vege- 
tables grown for their roadside market 
business as well as those grown for the 
direct customer business of the shore 
resorts. It may be of interest to know 
that Cape May County does not ship 
anything out of the county. All of the 
fruits, vegetables and milk produced are 
sold within the county. Cape May 
County also has the largest roadside 
market business of the state. 

This county exhibited a line of vege- 
tables that were of high quality. These 
farmers grow the highest quality vege. 
tables and many were of varieties that 
are little used commercially. All the 
products were in the small containers 
and the line was about complete. Al- 
though this exhibit arrived too late to 
be judged with the other granges, it was 
given a prize that was considered as a 
sweep stakes. All the booths were 
judged by a committee of laymen, who 
finally selected Cape May because of its 
ability to catch the eye of the passer- 
by and cause him to stop and buy. It 
took the judges over an hour to make 
their final decision. The competition 
was very close with Mercer County, an- 
other strong hold of the roadside mar- 
ket business. 


Granges Make Exhibits 


In the general grange exhibits, Mer- 
cer was placed first, Camden was sec- 
ond, and Hunterdon placed third. Mer- 
cer featured the retail curb market busi- 
ness and had a most attractive booth. 
A feature of this display was the use of 
a special style 4 quart basket contain- 
ing a variety of vegetables that serve 
the average home with the daily require- 
These packages were surcly at- 
tractive. They might contain an egg 
plant, probably two quarts of beans, 
three or four tomatoes, a pepper, some 
corn or some other vegetable. Camden 
County featured a commercial exhibit. 
Most of their produce was shown in the 
packages used by the big growers who 
cater to the Philadelphia market. The 
exhibit was of exceptional quality and 
some varieties were shown that are 
little grown these days. 

Hunterdon County had an_ exhibit 
that won almost universal praise. Here 
was a fine variety of the general farm 
crops grown in this county. There was 
a wide mixture of grain along with the 
fruit and vegetables that made a most 
attractive exhibit. Middlesex, Somerset 
and Monmouth all had very fine dis- 
plays, but lack of space prevents a more 
general description. 


More Will Exhibit-Next Year 


Other counties not represented this 
year regretted they were not there and 
according to Mr. J. E. Hullfish, Law- 
renceville, many others will be in place 
another year. 

A different spirit prevailed among the 
machinery, automobile and general farm 
supply exhibitors this year. While the 
number may not be much larger than 
in former years, they were entirely sat 
ised with the results of this years 


ments. 


show. f 
There is more interest this season m 
new machinery. The farmer has 4 little 
more money and he is planning to 
spend a part of it for new equipment 
We must mention the newer types. 

labor saving machinery that is making 
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its appearance in the state. The grain 
combine is making itself a factor in = 
Jersey farming. It is here to stay an 


rom the interest shown at the fair tt 
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js going to be the next pie:e of ma- 
chinery to sweep into general use. The 
mzchine shown by the International 
H:. ester Company drew _ probably 
mere attention than any other single 
ex .bit on the grounds. Many of the 
mcre popular lines of farm machinery 
wes there with big lines and the re- 
pe-ts from them shows that the farmers 
ar: buying or planning to buy heavily 
fcr next year’s operatioas. 

The market train, which created so 
riuuch interest in South Jersey this past 
summer in better marketing made a big 
hit with the visitors. According to A. 
E. Mercker, of the Bureau of Markets, 
over 10,000 people passed through the 
train up to Friday noon. This makes 
about 20,000 who have passed through 
the train to get a better idea of better 
marketing methods for New Jersey 
fruits, vegetables and poultry products. 


High School Teams Judge Stock 


In addition to all the judging con- 
tests, the Vocational agricultural schools 
of the state sent their teams to Tren- 
ton to judge for the finals in the state 
contest to represent New Jersey at the 
National Dairy Show. Eighteen schools 
sent teams and the winners were se- 
lected from the boys with the highest 
averages. Those finally selected were 
Linton Allen, Flemington; John Rocka- 
fellow, Flemington; John Tilton, Mt. 
Holly and Joseph Price, Lambertville. 
Hunterdon County carried off the lion’s 
share of the honors with three members 
of the team. 

Towards the end of the fair we ran 
into J. W. Bartlett, dairy specialist, 
agricultural College, who by the way 
had charge of a large part of the cattle 
show of the fair. He told us that there 
were over 700 head of dairy cattle, 450 
sheep, 400 hogs, 90 Polled Angus, 60 
Shorthorns and 40 Herfords in the main 


cattle show. ' 
With such an array of cattle at a 
show like Trenton it was considered 


evidence that Trenton was now one of 
the leading shows of the East. Over 
$20,000 in prize money was distributed 
among the exhibitors in addition to the 
club winnings. 

Being from the country, another ex- 
hibit struck the eye of the writer. The 
Garden Club of Trenton,. had an im- 
pressive exhibit of the waste and des- 
truction caused to woodlands and 
groves by camping parties. They pic- 
tured the beautiful spots on many of 
our farms soon turned into junk heaps 
by the continual visits of careless camp- 
ing parties. 


Should Have Better Fruits and 
Vegetables 


The one big disappointment of the 
show was the lack of a fruit or a vege- 
table exhibit that would be a credit to 
the state. With some twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars income from fruit and vege- 
tables, the industry was not represented 
as it should be. There were less than 
30 flats of fruit and not over that many 
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New Scientific Marvel 


New Type Delco-Light Plant Does 
F you think all farm electric plants E verything but Think! See this new Delco-Light plant that 


are much alike, see new 
achievement of Delco-Light and 
General Motors. Here is a Plant that 
wins alike the enthusiastic acclaim of 
scientists, engineers, electrical experts 
and laymen. 


Small Loads from Battery 

With this new plant you can 
use up to 7 or 8 electric lamps and 
draw the necessary current right from 
the battery. Thus the engine runs 
unfrequently. Less fuel is used. But 
throw on a heavier load and the 
ome starts—instantly and automati- 
oaHy— generates enough current to 
carry the heavier load, plus a surplus 
supply to recharge the battery! Thus 
only a small battery is needed. And 
even this lasts longer. 


Science Marvels 


Even engineers who are in daily con- 
tact with the newest trends of electrical 


science marvel at this Delco-Light 
achievement. For it’s almost human 
in its action. An automatic throttle 
speeds or slows the engine to synchro- 
nize with load demands. An auto- 
matic choke makes starting quick and 
certain—even in cold weather. Auto- 
matic pilot balls—another patented 
feature—show at a glance the condition 
of your battery. Easy to tell about. 
But 15 years were devoted to intensive 
research before this scientific marvel 
was perfected. Even then it was not 
approved by General Motors until 7 
years of grueling field tests proved it 
worthy. 

Yet, you pay no premium for all 
these new and revolutionary features. 
The entire plant—complete with 16 
cell battery—is offered at a price so 
low that it’s well within the means 
of all who want it. 


DELCO-LIGHT 


FARM - 


There is a Delco-Light dealer in every community. The distr 


ELECTRIC +- SERVICE 


" Lol, t? 


ib are listed below. 





is now being discussed so widely. 
Write or phone the nearest Delco- 
Light distributor. And remember—if 
this new plant doesn’t exactly fill your 
needs, there are many other models 
to choose from—priced as low as $225! 


Mail Coupon for Free Books 

In the meantime, read an interesting 
illustrated book now offered free—“A 
Day and a Night with Delco-Light’. 
To those who answer promptly, we'll 
include ‘The Miracle of More Eggs” — 
a valuable book for poultry raisers, 
large or Don’t wait. Read 
the facts and weigh the evidence. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporati 
Dept. J-206 Dayton, Ohio 











DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, ! 
Dept. J-206 Dayton, Ohio. 
Please send the Free Books as offered. 




















DOMESTIC ELECTRIC CO., Inc. 


39 West 45th Street - - 
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of potatoes. The exhibits in both lines 
have been excelled at many county fairs 
this season. In speaking of attractive 
exhibits of fruit and vegetables we must 
give credit to the Trenton Market Gar- 
deners Association and to Cumberland 
County for the fine displays. These 
were outstanding and would have stood 
high in any contest where similar lines 
were exhibited. Evidence that the state 
institutions are doing all they can to be 
self supporting was shown in the at- 
tractive displays of the 14 institutions. 
Here was evidence of considerable can- 
ning of vegetables for winter use, be- 
sides a full line of fine produce. 

The home canning work attracted the 
attention of thousands of visitors. 
Everything grown on the farms were 
there, judging from a hasty inspection 
of the exhibit. There was a consider- 
able increase in the number of exhibits 
of canned meats. These looked fine and 
would arouse an appetite at any time. 


We are no judge on home work in- 
cluding sewing and the like, so we can 
simply say the building was filled and 
apparently the women do not have to 
spend all of their time in the kitchen. 
They have some time for the making of 
fancy embroidery that is near and dear 
to the heart of every woman. 

The Fair was a huge success.—Amos 
Kirby. 


What to Do When Selling 
Timber 


1. Get prices for various wood products 
from as many saw mills and other wood- 
using plants as possible. 

2. Before selling, consult neighbors, 
who have sold timber and benefit from 
their experiences. 

3. Investigate local timber requirements 
and prices. Your products may be worth 
more locally because transportation is 
saved. 





4. Advertise in papers and otherwise 
secure outside competition. 

5. Secure bids if practicable both by 
the lump and by log-scale measure. 

6. Be sure that you are selling to re- 
sponsible purchasers. 

7. Get a reliable estimate of the 
amount and value of the material before 
selling. 

8 Market the higher grades of timber 
and use the cheaper for farm purposes. 

9. Remember that standing timber can 
wait over a period of low prices without 
rapid deterioration. 

10. Use a written agreement in selling 
timber, especially if cutting is done by 
purchaser. 

Get cash with order wherever possible. 
Do not accept unsecured notes. 


Good Wiring on the Farm 


(0 wiring, well planned and 
properly installed is essential to satis- 
is not a job for 





factory serviee. It 
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BERD LINE FLOUR FO} 

ici actecatntenaeniae 

» TAKES THE PLACE OF = 
SUPPLIES CALCIUM FOR BONE AND BODY, 
BUILDING. PRODUCES HARD SHELL EGGS. 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES AND FEEDING FORMULA 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON) 
















an amateur. An experienced electrical 
contractor should be employed and should 
be required to furnish a certificate from 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers before payment for the work is 
demanded. This certificate is required by 
the fire insurance companies and it also 
gives assurance to the owner that the 
work has been properly done—The Elec 
trified Farm. 





On most dairy farms one and a half 
tons of .ce to the cow is about the right 
amount to store. 
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Make the most | 
of Winter Milk prices 


Here’s your opportunity to cash in on 
winter milk prices. Make the most of 
this season’s market by getting your pro- 
duction on a sound, economical basis. 
There’s a Quaker Dairy Ration that just 
fits your farm, your herd! Pick your feed 








Feed the Feed that Fits 
Your Farm, Your Herd! 


Quaker Boss Dairy Ration is the ideal 
24% grain ration for cows receiving tim- 
othy hay, grass hays, straws, corn 
stover, or poorer grades of clover. 


Quaker Big Q Dairy Ration exactly 
20% meets the need of those herds receiv- 
ing poor alfalfa hay, fair clover hay, 
or real choice mixed clover and grass 


Quaker Dairy Ration has no superior 

16% when cows are receiving choice clover 
hay, good alfalfa hay, or an excellent 
grade of fine mixed grass-and-clover 
hay; a good ration for dry stock and 
for young growing stock. 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher Feed, 
as the exclusive grain ration has a 
real place when the herd is receiving 
liberal quantities of the very best 
grade of alfalfa hay. For blending 
it combines beautifully with any 
Quaker high protein feed. For all 
stock—dry stock, horses, sheep, 
swine, and steers it is unexcelled. 


All Quaker Dairy Feeds contain mo- 
lasses in dried form and are rich in 
the minerals cows must have to make 


Send for the FREE book—“The Dairy 
Herd’—it tells you just how to meet 
the feed requirements of your farm, your 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Manufacturers of 









(BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS) 
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Some Famous Bulls 


The Ten Greatest Proven Holstein Sires 


Epiter’s Nore:—Some time ago Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., publisher of AMERICAN 


AGrICULTURIST offered some prizes for 
the best letters on “The Ten Greatest 
Proven Herd Sires of the Holstein 
Breed”. Several good letters were re- 


ceived, which we will publish from time 
to time. ‘The best one, written by G. M. 
Lyon of Wyalusing, Pennsylvania, is 
given here and we are sure whether you 
are the owner of purebreds or grades, you 
will find this discussion of great purebred 
bulls interesting and valuable. We would 
be glad to have more discussions of this 
naming proven sires 


interesting subject 


of any breed. 
’ + + ~ 


HE ten greatest proven herd sires of 

the Holstein breed, in our judgment, 
would include Pontiac Korndyke, Hen- 
gerveld DeKol, King of the Pontiacs, 
Colantha Johnanna Lad, King Segis, Sir 
Veeman Hengerveld, King Korndyke 
Sadie Vale, Sir Pietertje Ormsby Mer- 
cedes, Ormsby Korndyke Lad and Cham- 
pion Echo Sylvia Pontiac. 

The influence of Pontiac Korndyke on 
the breed can hardly be comprehended. 
He was sire of the first cow to produce 
1000 Ibs. of butter fat in a year. He was 
sire of the first 37-Ib. cow in the world 


and the first 38-lb. cow in the United 
States. He has a 42-lb. daughter and a 
long list of others above 30-lbs. Among 


his list of yearly record daughters are 
four over 1000 Ibs. His greatest influence, 
however, was through his sons; no less 
than 145 of his sons having tested daugh- 
30 different sons have sired 


ters; over 

30-lb. daughters. Among them is King 
of the Pontiacs, Pontiac Aaggie Korn- 
dyke, Korndyke Abbekerk, Rag Apple 


Korndyke, Fairview Pontiac Beets Korn- 
dyke and Dutchlan® Sir Pontiac Rag 
Apple, whose daughters have records up 
to 41-lbs. in 7 days and several 
1000 Ibs. butter in a year. 


abc ve 


The First Century Sire 


Many of the best sons and daughters 
of Pontiac Korndyke were out of daugh- 
ters of Hengerveld DeKol, thus the great- 
ness of these two sires is closely linked 
together. Hengerveld DeKol was the 
first century sire and 100 per cent brother 
to Pictertje Hengerveld’s Count DeKol, 


both being sired by DeKol 2d’s Butter 
Boy and out of daughters of Milla’s 
Pietertje Netherland and their second 


dam was Netherland Hengerveld, the first 
cow to beat the 26.5-Ibs. record of DeKol 
2d 

Many consider Pontiac Artis his great- 
daughter, others Princess Hengerveld De- 
Kol with a 7 day record of 33.62 Jbs., and 
others the first 28-lb. daughter, Pontiac 
Lunde Hengerveld, the dam of King of 
the Pontiacs. 


Hengerveld DeKol has ten 30-Ih, 
daughters and many proven sons. 

King of the Pontiacs is the only doubk 
century sire with more 30-lb. daughters 
than any other sire. He is also the sire 
of the first 44-lb. cow and many Other 
large producers. He also has more proveg 
sons than any other sire, and 56 sons ang 
12 daughters that have 30-lb. daughters, 

Colantha Johanna Lad is the most noted 
son of Sarcastic Lad and is out of the 
first 35-Ib. cow, Colantha 4th’s Johanna, 

He has a long list of tested daughters 
in both 7-day and long-time test and also 
has over 100 proven sons. Perhaps hig 
best son was Dutchland Colantha Sir Ink 
who has a wonderful list of tested daugh. 
ters. 


Offspring Determines Worth of 
Sire 

King Segis was sired by the best soa 
of the first 29-lb. cow and his dam has a 
record of 29.62 lbs. butter in 7 days. Ak 
though he died at six years, yet he has 
87 tested daughters, 11 over 30 Ibs., and 
87 proven sons, including the sire of the 
world’s record senior four-year-old with 
46.84 Ibs. butter in 7 days, also the sire 
of the only cow to milk 37000 Ibs in %§ 
days. 

Sir Veeman Hengerveld was sired by 
a son of the first 30-lb. cow, Sadie Vale 
Concordia. He has 143 tested daughters 
21 over 30 lbs., and 17 with long-time ree 
ords. Many of his best daughters were 
mated with King Korndyke Sadie Vale, 
thus line breeding to Sadie Vale Com 
cordia, both sires being grandsons of this 
famous cow. This has produced 
30-lb cows and many good bulls. Sir 
Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes was sired by 
Jack Mercedes, a grandson of the fits 
29-lb. cow, and out of the 35-Ib. cow, 
Pietertje Maid Ormsby. He is considered 
the most outstanding sire of long-distance 
producers and show ring winners. He 
has 72 tested daughters, 15 from 30 to 4 
Ibs., also 15 from 1000 to 1497 Ibs. in long: 
time test. Among his 41 proven sons are 
the three full brothers, Sir Pietertje 
Ormsby Mercedes 37th, King of the 
Ormsbys and Creator, all noted sires. 


cross 


Ormsby Korndyke Lad was sired bya 
son of the great 35-lb. cow, Pietertje 
Maid Ormsby, and out of the 34-lb. cow, 
Polly Posch. He has 21 daughters with 
7 day records from 30 to 36 Ibs.; also 
20 daughters with records over 1000 Ibs 
in long-time test; also 23 proven sons. 

Champion Echo Sylvia Pontiac wa 
sired by a son of the first 44-Ib. cow and 
out of May Echo Sylvia, over 41 Ibs 
butter, 1000 Ibs. milk in 17 days. He has 
77 tested daughters, 20 over 30 Ibs. 2 
over 1000 Ibs. in yearly test; one produced 
31970 Ibs. milk, 1246.12 Ibs. butter in 36 























































Gene Tunney trains on Milk. 
ef his historic flight. 
champions. 


Lindbergh requested a glass of milk on the completio# 
Now Gene Tunney adds to the fame of milk as a food fof 
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Single Units 


a | 


$4500 Extra PROFIT! 
WN November. 1925, a certified dairy in 
Wisconsin installed 6 double-unit Uni- 
versal Milkers. The equip liminated 
three men from the payroll who, with 
board, were costing $90.00 a month, rep- 
resenting a total saving cota ape ne 
Ove riod of two years the equipment 
will hee paid for itself and netted the 
dairyman an extra profit of $4,500. 

Write for free catalog which tells all 
about this profit-making equipment. 
The Universal Milking Machine Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Departm.... «4 Waukesha, Wis. 





natural milker 








Allegany - Steuben 


AYRSHIRE CLUB 


EIGHTH ANNUAL 
CONSIGNMENT SALE 
HORNELL, N. Y. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 26 


40 - AYRSHIRES - 40 


BRED TO FRESHEN NEAR SALE TIME. 
All from accredited herds! Modified Area! 

Best of breeding, conformation, and pro- 
duction at your own price. This club 
miantains its reputation for square deal- 
ing and it will pay you to attend this sale. 


Write for catalogue 


Irving M. Jones : 
; Alfred, N. Y. 


Box 395 


EGR. INFLAMED JOINTS 











Absorbine will reduce ine 
flamed,swollen joints,spraina, 
bruises, soft bunches, Quickly 
heals boils, poll evil, quittor, 
fistula and infectedsores. Wiilf., 
not blister or remove hair. You 
can work horse while using. ¥9% 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. 
Send for book 7-S free. 

From our files: ‘‘Fistula ready to 
burst. Never saw anything yield 
to treatment so quickly. Will net 
be without Absorbine.”* 


ABSORBIN 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT OF 
WF. YOUNG. Inc. 


FISHKILL 
FARMS 


Announce the sale of 


FISHKILL COLANTHA AAGGIE SIR MAY 


“= 






















JLyman St.. Springfield, Mass. 








to MR. PAUL J. WURST 
OF HOLLAND, N. Y. 


In 1924 Mr. Wurst purchased Fisu- 
KILL Pontiac Sir Inka, Mr. Wurst 
writes, “We have used him as our 
herd sire since that time. We have 
had some good heifers from him. We 
now wish a young bull to use on these 
heifers.” 

We have a few choice individuals 
which we offer subject to prior 
sale. 

Fishkill Hengerveld Lake Cedar 

Born February 12, 1927 

Fishkill Sir May DeKol Inka 

30rn February 15, 1927 
Fishkill Aaggie inka Sir May 

Jorn February 17, 1927 
Fishkill Sir May Colantha 

3orn February 21, 1927 

For prices, terms, detailed pedigrees 
and other particulars write 


FISHKILL FARMS 


HENRY MORGENTHAYU, Jr., Owner 
461 Fourth Avenue New York 














days. He has 36 proven sons, one of 
which was the leading sire of honor list 
daughters during the 1925-1926 testing 
year. 





Milk Producers Advisory Board 
Hold First Meeting 


HE Milk Producers’ Advisory Board 

met in Albany on September 12, or- 
ganized, and drew up simple rules of 
procedure. Northern New York pro- 
ducers who were instrumental in start- 
ing the idea of a unified marketing asso- 
ciation of dairymen were not present. 
Neither was the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association, which 


had de- | 


' 





clined to appoint delegates to the Board | 


or to meet with it. Sheffield Producers 
Cooperative Association and the United 
Cooperative Association representatives 
were present. Peter G. TenEyck of 
Albany, who has acted as chairman of 


the several Utica mectings and of the | 


which led to the 
formation of 


preliminary committee 
recommendation for the 
an Advisory Board, resigned his chair- 
After discussion, the 


manship. some 


committee voted to adopt the following | 


principles and rules of procedure: 


Membership. The membership of the 
Advisory Board shall consist of the Exe- 
cutive Committees of the Shefheld Produc- 
ers Cooperative Association, Inc., and the 
Unity Dairymen’s Cooperative Association 
Inc., with an additional member for each 
10,000 members, or major fraction thereof, 
belonging to each cooperating organiza- 
tion. Other incorporated milk selling or- 
ganizations operating in the New York 
milk shed may be admitted to membership 
on the same basis and with equal rights 
and privileges. 

Officers. The officers of the Advisory 
Board shall be a president, a vice presi- 
dent, a secretary and a treasurer and such 
Committees as the Advisory Board may 
from time to time create. 


Duties of Officers 


President. 
at all meetings of the Advisory Board and 
perform any other duties attendant on such 
office. 

Vice President. The vice president shall 
perform all the duties of the president in 
the president’s absence. 

Secretary. The secretary shall issue no- 
tices of meetings, keep the minutes thereof 
and perform any other duties attendant 
upon such office. 

Treasurer. The treasurer sha"! keep a 
record of all receipts and disbursements 
and perform any other duties attendant 
upon such office. 


Duties of the Advisory Board 


The Advisory Board shall use its utmost 
endeavors to carry into effect the provis- 
ions of the unanimous recommendation of 
the Dairymen’s Milk Program Committee 
which was emphatically endorsed by the 
mass meeting of dairymen held at Utica, 
N. Y., June 27, 1927, as follows: 

“We recommend that there be immed- 
iately organized an Advisory Board of 
Milk Producers. This Advisory Board 
should be made up of representatives 
from the several producers’ organiza- 
tions marketing milk in the metropoli- 
tan market. The duties of this Advis- 
ory Board should be to deal with these 
problems of mutual interest to the dairy- 
men of the New York milk shed such 
as avoiding duplication of dealers’ plants 
so far as practical, to protect the indus- 
try in matters of legislation, to devise 
plans for an adeqaute production of 
milk throughout all the year in the New 
York milk shed, to study dairy condi- 
tions throughout the territory, and take 
such action as they deem advisable to 
better said conditions, 


The expense of this Advisory Board 
should be pro-rated among the various 
marketing groups according to their 
representation on the Advisory Board.” 





A good short cut in butchering that 
saves the men’s time and the women’s 
efforts is to run the lard fat through 
the meat grinder. It makes better lard 
in less time than the old squeezing pro- 
cess. 





The president shall preside | 
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* STAR * 
LITTER CARRIER} 


Ma AMALTUREO OY 
RUNS & CY 
HUNT, HELIS FERRO “2 








CARRIER 


Railroads the manure. 
Saves walking miles 
with a wheelbarrow 


every winter. — 
money, time, per 
and backaches. 


Quickest to tower of 
hift. Quickest to pay for 
itself. ts for years 
and years. 

Card or Coupon Brings 

200-Page Book 

on carriers, stall; 
Stanchions, pens, etc 
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Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co., Inc., 
Harvard, Ill.: (Dept. 
Send Star Line Book showing carriers 
6 Barn Cj Rigid Track 

Oj Hog House [j Cable Track 

0 Hen House [()} Combination of both 
0D Water Bowls for__™_— Cows 





Mean more milk and more money. Milk is 


87% water. Acow that drinks enough gives Same 


AT) 


for 





20 to 30% more milk. A Star Bowl gives her 


the water. Brass valve, can’t clog or rust, Abtress 





Snaps shut when cow stops drinking. | All work- 
ing parts outsid wi cl d without remov- 
ingit. Fits any steel stallor wood. Works under 
any pressure. Detachable bowls if desired. 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co., Inc. 


j Complete Barn Outfitters 


HARVARD, ILL. 
Albany, N. Y. San Francisco, Calif. 








Send sketch for free blue print and 
figures on a complete tarrier outfit. 
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Increase Milk “Profits This Winter! 


Fall is here and the cold winter months will soon follow. 





Is your herd in a healthy vigorous condition? 
Feed properly now and avoid that slump in production. 
Cottonseed Meal furnishes the needed protein 
to balance the farm grains. 
Cottonseed Meal is not only rich in protein but high in energy value. 
Cut down your cost of production! 


Feed Cottonseed Meal in your rations 
to insure efficiency and economy! 


Get quotations from your local dealer or 
broker. For feeding information, write: 


Cottonseed Products Association A-] 
Southeastern Office 
809 Palmetto Building 
Columbia, S. C. 
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FROM A MARKET OF 
140,000 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Subscribers 


USE A CLASSIFIED “AD’ 








Get A Handful of Inquiries in Every Mail 
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MILK PRICES 
| f wing are the October 
prices for milk in the pasic. zone 
of 201-210 miles from New York City. 
Vauvmens League prices are based 
on milk testing 3.5%. Sheffield on the 
basis of 3%. 


Dairymen’s Sheffield 
Class League Producers 

1 Fiuid Milk $3.37 $3.22 
2 Fiuid Cream 2.20 
2A Fiuid Cream .. 2.36 
26 Cona. milk 

Soft Cheese .... 2.61 
8 Evap. Cond, 

Milk Powder 

Hard Cheese 2.35 2.10 
a Buiter ind 

American cheese Based on New 


City Market quotations on 
American cheese. 


October, 


York 
butter anc 
price for 


and Sheffield s 


The Class 1 League 





1926 was $3.10 for 3.5 milk, 
$2 for 

ite avove orces in each class are not 
th nai orices the farme: receives. rhe 
_— 





| eep Your Butter 
Uniform and 
Hold Your Gistomers 












8! Don't wait for your customers 
to complain about the variable 
color of your butter. Keey your 
butter that zolden Junc colot 
everybody likes by putting a 
few drops of Dandelion Butter 
Color into the churn. It is purely 
vegetable, wholesome and ab- 
solutely tasteless. It meets all 
State and National Food laws. 
All large crearneries have used 


Dandelion Butter Color for 
years. It does not col- 
get the large bottles Send 
for 3$c from all drug 
Wells & Richardson Co., lnc. FREE, 
| Burlington, Vermoat [’ le 


a | 
























or buttermilk. You can 
for 
or grocery stores. 











Once Used Second-hand 


EGG CASES | 





‘ Fillers a Lids. ar for 
=> both P and 1 
Berry crat Har I 
* and all Fr 4 
we table Cor r New . 
ys i-hand | 
b ! 1 Let you 


EMPTY PACKAGE SUPPLY CQO. 
Dept. A. 89 Waterbury St.. Brooklyn, W. 
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Live Broilers and Poultry 
Wanted 
CHECKS SENT DAILY 


HIGHEST PRICES 
’ y 


Oldest Live ? try 
Estat lished 188 ’ y ar ced ¢ e far 
ou live p try Write for shipping tags and free 
oliday calendar folder K 27 

jea Commits 





KrakaurPoultryCo Inc. °°" 4 conn 











West Washington Market, N.Y City 
E é Ste . eonsis ts rom 
Hap Eggs, sosucers “tr cour territory oring 
oH sery ‘ ve of sow Prompt return 


. 
Wy Sradstreet Ship w 
ext ca ZENITH BUTTER & EGE CO 
New Vork. N.Y 


a. fuy 


1% Ovane 





346 Acre Money-Making Farm 


re) 
For $7000, Only $800 Cash Needed 


R 
A 

ta) 

. 

« 

D 

’ ‘ 

$ ' , 

J j DASHNER, Strout Agency 164 Washington 5st 
Barre, Vi 





100 Acres, 17 Cattle. Crops, Etc. 
Handy City of 200,000. 





7 P 
f ‘ 
" & ' 
q ‘ s 
b 
’ I 
$ ‘ ‘ v k 
e hay 
oat . ‘ 1 A 
t I t fa , " 
log STROUT AGENCY, <2 R jth Ave., New 
York City 

200 Acres, House with Bath 

Horses, Hogs, Hens, 20 Cows 

A r tool 4  .@ t 
I buckwheat ' j fed: easily ca 
ry watered astur 
‘ iY wood: a f : ta 
® rhy; 8 114 r a 
be A , 
tr For ¢ t 


cash. JOHN HUYCK, Strout Agence 
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fina! price received from the dealer is the 
result of the weighted average. 


Interstate Producers 

The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the tarmer in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia tor 3% 
milk 1s $2.54. A year ago the price in 
this zone was $2.19. In the 101 to 110 
mile-zone, the price is $2.64. The 
August surplus price for 3% milk is re- 
ported as $1.57 per cwt. for Class 1. 


BUTTER HOLDS RECENT GAINS 


CREAMERY Oct. 5, 
SALTED Oct. 4 Sept. 27 1926 
Higher 
than extra 49' 5-50 49! ;-50 47 -47'% 
Extra (92 sc) -49 48' .-49 46! 2- 
84-91 ecore ..39' 2-48 7 5-47'> 38 -46 
Lower G’'ds 38 -39 38 -39 3612-3742 
Ir t ( ol i ] ‘ fl i pres ures 
h utter market has been able to main- 
tain the price level we reported last week 
We are now on a comprratively high level 
when we consider the surplus of stock in 
th ! ers com d with that held a 
year a Were it not for the storage 
we would be in a very serious position 
for the fresh receipts do not begin to 
approach the trade need The jobbers 
prefer u their storage butter how- 
ever and make a profit, than to pay the 
prevailing rates for fresh goods. In spite 
of the tendency to use storage butter how- 
ev there has been a d clearance of 
fresh 1 s. Consumptive demand has 
been exceptionally good 
One of the wea g¢ elements that has 
cropped up is the fact that the Chicago 
marl dropped a full cen That tended 
to unsettle the trade a little. On October 
1 there was a 4 cent difference between 
the two markets which is said to be very 
unusual for this time f il year \t 
the same time it is reported from the 
l producing sections of the west that 
in some localities the make of the butter 
is a shade on the inerease due to dairy- 
? i and il t lightly better 
weather tl has prevailed of late 
In spite of these depressing factors 
} \ the m seer io hold strong 
We f extras W nspection is re- 
‘ ed fhere is considerable butter of- 
ed around that is said to be “better 
than ext! " for 48! but when official 
wor demanded, the tune changes 
CHEESE AGAIN HIGHER 
STATE Oct. 5, 
FLATS Oct. 4 Sept. 27 1926 
Fresh Fancy 27-28 2¢ 27 24 -25'% 
Fresh Av'aé —- : 22! >-23 
Held Fancy 27-29 26 23'> ——-—— 
Held Av'¢ : _——— ensue ™ 
We \v d tl opi last week tha 
ther i se om could be an- 
d \s a m ot tact it was 
\ hard to f t cause th 
the « Was very 
Produc > in tl \ barely 
oa 1 it is \ limited 
re i ‘ \t the sa me there 
is ‘ i 1 cold stor 
] vith dings of 
1 | 1 to a light make in this 
enuaits 1 4] nex e less 
| i _ j in) $1Z¢C- 
from ¢ Last year it 
1 1 1 ] 1 tl tl ri ders were 
\ he ¢ n market. If 
up tl \ are cheese 


FANCY EGGS WORK HIGHER 


NEARBY Oct. 5, 
WHITE Oct. 4 Sept. 27 1927 
Selected Extras . 63-6 62-66 62-65 
Av’ge Extras ... 59-62 58-61 59-61 
Extra Firsts . 47-55 47-55 52-57 
First onsee 39-44 39-45 45-49 
Gathered ..... 36-52 36-52 36-55 
Pullets 35 37-40 36-41 
| Pewees : 2 27-32 24-35 
BROWNS 
Hennery 54-62 59-60 51-56 
Gathered . ee 37-52 36-48 35-50 
There are several nding features 
n the egg market t eport this week 
In the first place taney eggs were very 
ree on the 4th and the short supply 
i tl choic m reed prices to a 
new high level. Compared with prices ot 
a week ago brow vanced more sharply 
han wil ; : 
Another feature of the market is that 
m and small eg ire even a little 
ier than last week, the medium grad 
rvs are coming into sharp competition 
with fane tor: stoct The trouhbk 


Reviewing the Latest Eastern M 


that they show the effects of heat and 
some of these lines have been forced out 
at great concessions. 

We are still holding an advantage over 
last year’s price levels on the fancy lines 
— that is something to feel very happy 
about. 


LIVE POULTRY MARKET WEAK 


FOWLS Oct. 4 Sept. 24 S520" 
Colored ...........—-— 28-33 31-33 
LeQROre .ccccce —_— 23-26 22-25 

CHICKENS 
Colored ........ see = 26-32 29-31 
Leghorn ...... ————— 20-24 25-27 


DUCKS, Nearby ....—-— 20-30 26-30 
For Jewish New Year we had a very 
satistactory live poultry market. On the 
second holiday, the Day of Atonement, 
which came on October 6th the market 
was not so good. The best market day 
was expected to by the 4th but the fel- 
lows out west who had not made par- 
ticularly heavy shipments for the New 
Year holiday, made up on this current 
market and values went like ice exposed 
to a summer sun. Invoices indicate that 
for the week ending October 8th, we will 
have 370 carloads of live poultry which 
is more than we need. As a result the 
market on fowls went entirely te the 
buyer’s favor. ‘ 
_In addition to the heavy supplies con- 
tinued warm weather hurt the trade and 
a large quantity of stock was begging for 
buyers. No market was set on the 4th 
due to the fact that buvers and reccivers 
were so far apart. Chickens on the other 


hand were selling fairly well where 
quality was desirable. 
Ihe next Jewish holiday will he the 


Feast of Law which will fall on Ortober 
19. The best market day will undoubtedly 
be October 17 and shipments should be 
so timed. However, this is not an im- 
portant holiday and we do not look for 
any improvement in prices. 

Thanksgiving is the next big holiday 
falling on November 24, with the best 
market davs November 21 and 22. The 
21st and 22nd will see more activity in the 
wholesale market. The 23rd will be more 
or less a retail day although ther: 
be some wholesale trade 


morning 
FEEDS AND GRAINS 


The wheat market has been somewhat 
unsettled but the changes of late have not 
been marked. The trade has appnrently 
been watching the weatherman just as 
closely as it has been watching quota- 
tions. Reports of heavy snows in west- 
ern Canada are reported to be delaying 
threshing which means delayed deliveries 
to the elevators 

The corn market has be 
ing the failure of the w 
velop any frost damage, 


may 


early in the 


en easy ‘ollow- 
1iherman to de- 
the result being 


that the crop in many sections is maturing 
and increasing the prospects just so much. 


FUTURES Oct. 5, 
Sdicage) Oct. 4 Sept. 27 1926 


(At 

Wheat (Dec.) +++-1.313Q 1.30! 1.3814 
Corn (Dec.) .. -9324 96'4 -80' > 
Oats (Dec) . 4815 .483, .437% 


CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 


Wreat, No. 2 Red 1.42'5 1.41'5 1.477% 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. 1.093, 1.125, 9575 
Oats, No. 2.. 61'3 60 53!5 
FEEDS Oct. 2, 
(At Ruffalo) Oct. 1 Sept. ''4 1926 
Gr’d Oats .. 37.50 37.00 32.50 
Sp’g Bran 29.00 28.50 25.50 
HS Bram .....cs0+- Se 32.00 28.00 
Stand’d Mids ..... 30.00 29.75 26.50 
Soft W. Mids . 41.00 41.00 33.50 
Flour Mids 38.90 39.50 32.00 
Red Dog ... 46.00 46.00 38.00 
Wh. Hominy . .41,00 42.00 34.00 
Yel. Hominy .......40.50 41.50 34.00 
Corn Meal ........ 38.00 39.50 33.50 
Gluten Feed ....... 39.00 39.00 35.75 
Gluten Meal .......48.00 48.00 47.75 
36 C. S. Meal -40.50 39.50 30.50 
41% C. S. Meal .43.25 42.50 33.00 
43% C. S. Meal ....45.00 44.00 34.50 
4% O. P. Linseed 
GOED occcwcecenes MOnOee 47.00 44.50 


The above quotations are those of the socai 
Buffalo market and are F. O. B. Buffao. They 
are reported in the weekly letter of the N. Y. 
State Dept. of Agr. and Markets 
POTATOES HOLDING STIZEADY 
MAINE 

150 Ib. sack $2. 

Bulk, 180 Ibs. 3. 
PENNA. 

150 Ib. sack 

Bulk, 180 Ibs 
LONG ISLAND 

150 tb. sack 325-4.00 3.50-3.75 4.25-4.50 

Bulk, 180 Ibs. 4.25-4.75 4.00-4.35 5.00-5.25 

Potatoes have shown some improvement 
hut on the 4th the tone of the market 

not ] Lone 


60-2.85 -35-2.70 3.60-3 
00-3.7 -90-3.25 4.25-4. 


aa 
mn 


3.25-3.35 — - 





parcenlarly encouraging 


American Agriculturist, October 15, 1927 


arkets 


Islands were having slow sale and Maines 
were meeting a rather limited outlet. Po. 
tatoes from Pennsylvania have mad their 
appearance on the market and are said 
to be fairly good quality. This is jp. 
dicated in the price column showing that 
they are starting off on a better level 
than Maine stock. 

_ During the past week the potato situa. 
tion has continued to improve. Ex. 
tremely dry weather has apparently re- 
sulted in an abrupt check of the rot. Re. 
cent arrivals of Maine stock in the New 
York yards show much better quality. Ags 
yet no up-state New York potatoes haye 
arrived on the market although otfering 
have been coming in. Shippers are quot- 
ing $3.25 per 150 pound stock delivered 
here. The quality and condition of the 
stock is said to be pretiy good. 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


The live calf market is. still 
up in fine it least where 
stock is concerned, primes bringing from 
$18 to $18.50. Nearby veals are holding 
steady. Medium to stuff has been 


bringing anywhere from $15.50 to $17.50, 


holding 


tele 
Style fancy 


good 





& Market Reports Daily by Radio 


Up-to-the-minute market informa- 
tion and prices are broadcast daily for 
your benefit by American Agriculturist 
cooperating with the New York State 
and Federal Departments of Agriculiure, 
through station WEAF. The reports 
are broadcast at 11:00 to 11:15 A.M. 
Standard time 











Lambs still hold at $15 but the market 
is a little irregular. ‘States have been 
easily bringing irom $12 to $13. The top 
prices have been taken by the prime south 
ern stock. Steers are in a steady mark 
prime grass i high as $1: 

The bull market is firm, heavy fat State 
selling up to $17.75 although most o 
the sales are at $17.50, mediums usually 
$6.50 to $7, other lines down to $4.50 
market is 


stock going as 


wna st 


The cow steady, heavy fat 
states up to $6.25 with mediums from $5 
to $5.50, cutters and canners anywhere 


from $2.25 to $2.50, reactors from $3 to $6. 

The hog market was back above the 
$12 mark with Yorkers weighing 100 to 
150 pounds with sales averaging from $12 
to $12.50. Heavier weights are selling 
down to $11.25 with premiums for any- 
thing above 200 pounds. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


There has been no change in the apple 
market of late. McIntosh are still bring 
ing from $2 to $3 a basket for the best 
lines. Anything that is average has a 
job to bring more than $1.75. In barrels, 
few States show quality to exceed $7 to 
$9. Faney Vermont McIntosh are bring- 
ing $9 to $10.50. The better lines of 
Greenings and Twenty Ounce are selling 

$2.75 a basket. Wealthies have 
higher than $2 for 


from $2 to $2 
a hard tim 


ectting 


fanciest which is also true of Wolf 
River. 
Cabbage shows a little better condition. 


State Danish on the 4th was quoted from 
$18 to $20 with Domestic averaging trom 
$14 to Cabbage growers Want to 
watch their step this vear, the crop is an 
1d when the i 


Slo. 


enormous one at price is anys 
thing near in line with the seller's idea 
he should not hesitate but get the crop 
in his pocket, at least that is the senti- 
ment. At the above quotations the market 
was sluggish. 
Cauliflower has weakened off consider 
able both from the Catskill and Long Is- 
land district. Receipts have been ex- 
tremely heavy and quality nothing to brag 
about. The Buffalo market is said to be 
even lower, receipts from the western end 
of the state reaching never above 75c a 
crate. Catskill tops the market at $2 
for the best. Other marks down as low 
The best Long Island could do 


as 50c 
i Some Long Islands sold as low 


is $1.25. 
as 10¢ 
HAY MARKET QUIET 

There is nothing doing in the hay mar- 
ket. There has been considerable stock 
on hand right along and in view of rather 
indifferent trading the situation remains 
unchanged. No. 1 timothy rules from $22 
to $23 with other grades and mixtures 
proportionately lower. Rye straw is sell- 
on par with the finest hay. 
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The emblem “Body by 
Fisher” has long been 
associated with the 
world’s finest automo- 
bile coach- work. You 
will find this emblem 
on the body of every 
Chevrolet enclosed car 
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he Worlds Most 


Amazing Combination 
of Beauty, Performance 


and Low Price ! 


All the beauty, comfort and style that bodies by 
Fisher assure! 


A chassis that is famous the world over for its re- 
markable performance and economy! The most 
impressive prices ever placed on a quality car. 


Truly, today’s Chevrolet provides the world’s out- 
standing combination of beauty, performance and 
low price! 


Go to the display room of your Chevrolet dealer 
and make your own inspection of this remarkable 
automobile. Note the sturdy construction of every 
unit—built to give years of service under all con- 
ditions of farm use. Observe the advanced modern 
design. Go for a ride—and know the thrill of 
Chevrolet performance. 


Here is everything you need in an automobile— 
at a price that is possible only because of General 
Motors vast resources and Chevrolet’s great volume 
production. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


LO W 





The COACH 


‘595 


The Touring $5 25 


or Roadster 


The Coupe $625 
The 4-Door 


Sedan .. $695 


The Sport 
Cabriolet . 7 1 5 
The Imperial $ 
chon aes 745 
{Ghassisonty $395 


"Geawety %495 
All prices f. 0. b. 
Flint, Michigan 

Check Chevrolet 
Delivered Prices 


They include the lowest 
handling and financing 


charges available. 
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Paramount 
~ the whole show! 














Now, at all the best theatres, you see Paramount News, and Paramount 
Short Features as well as Paramount Feature Pictures—two hours of 
glorious entertainment—a// Paramount! 


Never before have Paramount fans had so much to look forward to! 
A complete Paramount program, and a bigger, better program of 
Paramount Pictures than ever before! 60 new features, with the greatest 
stars in the world! 20 long run specials — “Beau Geste’’, “The Rough 
Riders”, “ Metropolis’, “Chang”, “Underworld”, «Beau Sabreur’”’—to 
name a few! Paramount News, “The Eyes of the World”! Paramount- Take ae. Emil a 
Christie Comedies! Paramount Comedies starring Edward Everett se ag 
Horton! Paramount Cartoons and Novelties! 


Tell your Theatre Manager that you want to see Paramount Pictures 
—and you want them in the whole show! That's two hours of the best 
motion picture entertainment in the world. Paramount is the “whole 
show” in 1927-28! “If it's a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town.” 





PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORP. Adolph Zukor. Pres., Paramount Bidg. New York 
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ItsaBrute ~~ 


for Wear! 


—this ‘US: Blue Ribbon Boot 


~_ od 














LIP on a pair—get them into 

action—see the stuff that’s in 
them—and you'll understand why we 
say this “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot is 
a brute for wear! 

Look at that thick, over-sized sole 
—made from a single piece of the 
toughest rubber. 

Rubber so live and elastic 1t will 
stretch five times j 
its length! That’s 
what you get in the 
It resists 







uppers. 





Five times its length at streicl 


That's what a strip of rubber cut from 
any “U.S.” Blue Ribbor 
overshoe wu ul do. This rubber res 

j . 


cracking and breaking—stays flexihle 


and waterproof. 





RIBBON 


BLUE 


Walrus 
Arctics 
Rubbers 


cracking and breaking—stays pliable 
and waterproof. 

These boots have rugged strength 
—and lots of it. From + to 11 sepa- 
rate layers of rubber and fabric go 
into every pair! 

When you get “U. S.” Blue Rib- 
bon boots or overshoes you'll find 
they’ve got built all 
through them! And they are as flex- 
ible and as comfortable as you could 


long wear 


: The “U.S.” Blue Ribbon 
wish. Walrus—an all rubber 
arct that slips right op 


The “U. S.” Blue Ribbon line is or your shoes. Its smooi 
the result of 75 years’ experience in boot. Red itl 
making waterproof footwear. Every 
pair is built by master workmen 
—and shows it! 






Buy a pair. Jt will pay you. 


United States Rubber Company 











































S smooth as 
tsimply won't 
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rrind in. Gr ts come off as easily as from 

th cl lish. As a covering for that old 

kit bhit Tt ’ 5 ciel 

: ! strong’s Linoleum Floors. The Jaspé graining 
' he kitchensopretty 8 solid, right through to the burlap back—it 


can t wear oft. 








] P ‘ 
‘ . en Each of these Jaspé rugs comes with a velvety 
| ] 
, of Wax on 1ts 
ot 
surface. It will 
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New Jaspe Rugs 
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ja they wear and 


Genuine Cork Linoleum Rugs 
Rin NEW-— DIFFERENT~PRETTIER. Patterns 


. Armstrongs Linoleum kugs 


wear and wear 


Look for the CiRCLE @O! mark on the burlap back 
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Just a light mopping makes this 
lovely rug gleam like new 


keep its original lustre and freshness indefinitely, 
if waxed as needed, and polished from time to 


time with a soft cloth. 


Jaspé rugs are distinctly an original Armstrong 
idea. You will find each genuine Armstrong's 
Linoleum Rug identified by the Circle A trade- 
mark stamped on the gray burlap back. 
Remember to ask the store clerk for 


‘‘Armstrong’s’’ by name. 


Book of Rug Patterns, Free 
“Rugs of Practical Beauty”’ is a 


booklet 


strong Rug patterns in their original 


illustrating the new Arm- 
colors. You may have a copy simply 
by writing to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Linoleum Division, 10z0Jackson 


Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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News From Among the Farmers 


North Country Has Unusually Warm Fall 


| delle the mercury hovering around 
34 degrees Fahr. in the shade on 
the north side of the house, one is mov- 
ed to wonder just what will happen 
next during this peculiar season that 
we are having. And when one ven- 
tures out into the blazing rays of the 
sun with the attendant high humidity, 
jt appears that July has returned once 
more for a return fling. 

A September gone without any frost 
that did any more than merely show a 
bit of color is a novelty up here in the 
northern part of the state, and one that 
was entirely unexpected after the cool 
spring and summer that we have been 
experiencing. At any rate the last 
crops have been finishing up in fine 
shape, and I was in more than one corn 
field today that stood 10 to 12 feet in 
heighth with two heavy ears on many 
of the stalks, which gave little promise 
the first part of August. Silos have 
been filled and refilled and most of the 
corn that is still out will have to be 
shocked up for winter fodder. 

Buckwheat has_been mostly harvest- 
ed, and while little has been threshed 
as yet, it gives promise of being a good 
crop. Potatoes are being dug and are 
showing up as a fair crop on the aver- 
age. Many fields developed a bad crop 
of weeds after being “laid by” and 
these are making digging a rather ardu- 
ous task. “Leaf Hopper blight” hasten- 
ed the final end of many a2 promising 
lot, too, despite the ever increasing in- 
formation as to control of this pest that 
is being disseminated. 

* * * 

| arnens reached 2414 for 

cheese on the Canton, Gouverneur, 
and Watertown produce boards last 
Saturday, the highest that had been 
reached in some time. This will be a 
great boon to the producers, and will 
probably tend to increase production 
to a somewhat later date than usual 
this year, although many of the factories 
have perfected plans to turn their fluid 
product over to shippers. This in itself 
will lead to the continuing of production 
of many cows that normally worid be 
allowed to dry off after the first of 
November. 

Oats are still bringing about 50 cents; 
spring wheat around $1.50; buckwheat 
$1.90 per cwt., potatoes vary quite a bit; 
and for hay there is no market at all 
right now. Eggs are becoming much 
scarcer, and are going up rapidly, with 


cents 


the prospect that a fair recompense 
may be obtained for them soon. They 
have been too low for a long time, 


especially when the high prices that had 
to prevail for corn and wheat during 
the summer months are considered. 
* * * 

ITH the dropping of corn to a 

point about 20 cents per bushel 
less than the high point, poultry men 
have decided that perhaps they can aif- 
ford to keep their best producers over, 
and also their pullets. At one time 
in August, nearly every other one in 
the poultry business with whom I talked 
had about made up their mind to kill off 
their stock and retire temporarily or 
permanently—as their state of mind 
might be. 

At a series of poultry mectings and 
culling demonstrations held in our 
northern counties a month or so ago, 
the question of profitable egg produc- 
tion was the main topic, and this led to 
discussions of the various related points. 
The close culling of low producers was 
the first one given attention through 
the demonstrations. Hens te be kept 
Over must show more than ever before 
the points that have been developed by 
800d production during the season just 
gone. Pullets for the young flock need 


a careful going over too, as late develop- 
‘Ss, poor body type birds, and those 


that just do not look good, will scarce- 
ly pay for their passage, and should be 
removed to make room for those who 
give more promise. 

As to feeds, good quality and a proper 
balance are being emphasized. I have 
at hand the list of suggestions just re- 
ceived through the Farm Bureau, which 
show the trend. “Don’t spend money 
on useless items of feed” is printed in 
scare head type. They continue “With 
feed costs higher and every indication 
that they will continue high this winter, 
only tried and proven rations and in- 
gredients should be used.” 

* * * 


HE other day we took a ride around 

through a part of the province of 
Ontario bordering on the eastern end 
of Lake Ontario and some thirty miles 
along the St. Lawrence River. Farm- 
ing conditions there were about the 
same as on our side of the river, and 
one noticed that there were not as many 
silos, but a considerably larger acreage 
of buckwheat. Fall plowing has been 
well started, and some extra good plow- 
men had evidently been at work judg- 


ing from the straight, evenly turned 
furrows. 

The corn had about all been cut, but 
we understood that the borer has been 
causing a lot of trouble. At Deseronto, 
the local cannery was going full blast 
taking care of the sweet corn and to- 
matoes. The latter have been very slow 
ripening, but those that were being tak- 
en in looked very nice, smovth and uni- 
form. 

Many of the farm places seemed to be 
well kept up, even better than many of 
ours in the northern part of New York, 
and I was interested to learn that near- 
ly all the farms are being worked by 
owners, and that the rented farm is 
the exception. Low prices for farm 
products are a serious matter with our 
friends across the border however. 

Since starting these notes, the rain 
has started falling and the mercury is 
going down too. A nice rain like that 
which is steadily coming down will do 
a lot of good, and will soften up the 
ground so the fall plowing can be car- 
ried on much more easily. The ground 
has been very hard in many sections. — 
W. I. Roe, Oct. 3, 1927. 





Farm News from South Jersey 


T AST week, the executive committee of 
ju the State Grange held a special fall 
meeting in the Hotel Morton, Atlantic 
City, to consider some important matters 
pertaining to the annual meeting, the ap- 
pointment of committees and the holding 
of a big Sixth Degree meeting at Asbury 
Park early in October. It was decided 
to hold the special session on October 12, 
in the Armory 2t Asbury Park. In an 
interview with David Agans, Master of 
the State Grange, they are anticipating a 
large class of candidates from Central 
Jersev Granges. Over 100 will be given 
the Sixth Degree, in anticipation of the 
next session of the Grange in Atlantic 
City. 
* * 

"THE Gloucester County Poultry 

ciation is making a big drive to arouse 
interest among the local poultrvmen to 
take the necessary steps to bring the 
annual show back to the county. During 
recent years the show has been held in 
Gloucester, just across the line in Cam- 
den County. 

The show has grown away 
eester County except in name and some 
of the commiitee feel that it should be 
held in the county where most of the mem- 
bers reside. 


Asso- 


from Glou- 


A group of the association, headed by 
Carl Schoener, Woodbury, is holding a 
mecting in Woodhury to arouse interest 
among the business men and the local 
newsnapers to back the project. Glouces- 
ter Countv markets over a million dollars 
worth of poultry products everv year and 
the show is held outside of the county. 
By the time this is in print the first meet- 
ine will have been held and then something 


definite will be known how the situation 
may be adjusted. 
* 2 2 
GROUP of South Jersey farmers 


catering to the Camden retail curb 
market have adopted a scheme that is 
being watched with considerable interest 
by other growers, business men and news- 
papers. Twenty-five farmers are buying 
newspaper space in a leading weckly to 
attract the attention of the suburban 
readers of what they have to sell each 
week. This paper circulates among the 
residents of one of the best towns in the 
state. The paper hits nearly 90 per cent 
of the homes and highly satisfactory re- 
sults are being secured. 
* * * 
"THE Salem County Agricultural Fair 
will be held next week. This is the 
first time that this county has staged a 
county fair in the last twenty years. While 
it will be more of a county and community 


affair, it is assuming proportions that now 
makes it look like a permanent affair. 
Muskrat farming is an important industry 
in Salem County and this is to be por- 
trayed along with other types of farming 
practiced in this county. 
* * * 
T JP in Ocean County, E. H. Waite, 
County Agricultural® agent tells us 
that some of their poultrymen are going 
into the winter chick game by using the 
battery type of brooder. Several have 
been bought and the first one is to be 
started next week. These batteries, gen- 
erate or furnish electrical heat and the 
chicks are claimed to grow to a nice size 


in a remarkably short time. This is a 
new idea for poultry raising in New 
Jersey. 


* * . 

While at the Trenton Fair last week, 
we met S. S. Stabler, the County Agent 
in Cape May County. He tells us that 
his county leads the entire state in road- 
side markets and that practically every 
bit of the fruit and produce grown there 
is consumed in the county. Mr. Stabler 


(17) 311 
is quite enthusiasiie over the market sys- 
tem they have developed down in Cape 
May County. 

The Fair they held this year, was also 
a winner, excelling anything they had 
ever held in the past. About 40,000 at- 
tended the fair.. 

Burlington County continues to grow 
as a cow testing district. More and more 
herds are being placed on test and the 
costs of milk production are being con- 
tinually reduced by following the method 
of eliminating the border cow. Three Ase 
sociations are now in operation in Bure 
lington County with nearly 75 herds en- 
rolled. 

Dr. William Martin, Experiment Sta- 
tion, New Brunswick told the writer 
and a group of fruit growers a few days 
ago that a part of this season’s light crop 
of apples was due to a lack of proper 
pollination. He checked this statement 
with an observation in a big Cumberland 
County orchard where a block of Stay- 
mans were not carrying one half of a 
crop of fruit except in one particular 
spot. Here was a Grimes Golden tree in 
the block of Staymans carrying a big 
crop of fruit and every Stayman tree 
within fifty feet carrying four times the 
crop of fruit as the trees one hundred 
or more feet away. Dr. Martin cone 
siders this an important idea in giving 
consideration to the planting of trees in 
an orchard of any size. 

*- ¢ 


HIS week marks the close in many of 

the canning plants of South Jersey, 
while others are planning to take every 
tomato they can get. The catsup and 
soup manufacturers appear to be short 
while the whole tomato canners have 
about all they want. It is considered a 
good sign when such catsup makers as 
Heinz and Ritters, and Campbell for soup, 
are planning to get tomatoes as long as 
frost holds off. In some seasons no one 
has cared much about tomatoes but this 
year they have all taken their usual re- 
more. 

There has been a wide variation in the 
quirement and now they are wanting 
yields of tomatoes this year. Some re- 
port crops of ten and twelve tons per acre 
while others have had only four and five 
tons per acre. A difference of two weeks 
in setting the plants has made a differs 
ence of a half a crop or a ful. crop. 

A new day is coming in the tomato 
industry of South Jersey. The growers 
are going to use more spotted or blocked 
plants and the usual custom of putting 
seedlings in the field is about over. The 
blocked plants yiela about double the ercp 
as the seedling plants—Amos Kirby. 





News from Central New York 


T has happened that I have crossed 

several counties in New York and 
Pennsylvania within a few months. Yes- 
terday we crossed the southern part of 
Chenango, went into Cortland and 
thence to Broome. Each locality has 
certain differences. This time we did 
not see more than two or three poultry 
plantations of considerable size. There 
will be few changes there from poultry 
because of how prices. Those who have 
large numbers are well intrenched and 
will hold on until better prices come 
back again. One farm has a few hun- 
dred hens and will close them out but it 
is for other reasons than prices. 

There is certainly a teridency to put 
on more cows and high prices for milk 
are looked for next winter. Cows are 
so high that some will be held from 
buying which may pe a good thing. One 
farmer thinks that it will soon be a good 
time to sell and he does not propose to 
buy. His are tuberculin tested. So 
many are complaining of the advance in 
the price of feeds that they will buy 
cows cautiously according to their talk. 
There is an impression it seems that 
rather high feed prices will prevail all 
the fall and winter. Some tell me that 
they are doubtful whether it is now a 
good time to buy feeds. Another man 
with whom I talked said he is going to 


chance some corn for fall delivery and 
place his order whenever some depres- 
sion in the market appears, 


We Climb Some Hills 


Our trip being west and back home 
called for crossing divides between five 
streams and that gave us a better chance 
to see the different farming than when 
one follows along streams although) it 
calls for some hill climbing. For all that 
we had hard roads almost all the way. 
It was only when we got off the hard 
surfaced roads that we found consider- 
able numbers of vacant farm houses. 
There are some even along the river 
valleys but in one instance we got into 
a region where farms can be had at al- 
most the buyers offer. A few of them 
have standing timber at that. When you 
come to a farm that is offered at less 
than ten dollars an acre and it has a 
fair portion that is pretty good plow 
land it is selling at too low a price. 
More than that it isn’t selling. I don’t 
know whether it is better for a young 
fellow to buy such a farm because it is 
cheap or to get one at a higher price 
that is on a good read to market. It 
may depend on the man somewhat. 
Some tell me that the cheap farm is the 
place to make the most money. I am 
not going to advise—H. H. Lyon. 
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on Tree 








Healthier, Sturdier Trees 
y I al } Why 4 we 


Kelly 1 they 
are pr gated on wh 1 ngs instead of 
A . round for better 
alr for § 

‘ : set t , , we and the 
MM t ts Fruit \ f ty the Kelly 
Write for ti ge K y Cat , Order hipped on 


‘fore 1 Tru Name’ stock 


the da ved I 
Kelly Bros. Nurseries, 308 Cherry St., Dansville, N.Y. 


KELLYS | 


True to Name Fruit Trees 











< Sizes 
2 to 30 H-P. 


Burns Kerosene, Gas -Oil 
Gasoline, Distillate or Gas 


Delivers power far in excess of rating on 
cheapest fuels, All parte interchange- 
able. Equipped with WICO Magneto, die 


cast bearings, speed and power regulator 


and throttling governor. Scrap your old 
enrine—pay a little of it down on a New 
WITTE on my Easy PAYMENT PLAN, 
WRITE TODAY FOR mY 
FREE ENGINE BOOK! 
No oblication. And, if interested, ask 
about Log and TreeSaws, 3-in-1 Saw Rigs 
or Pump Outfits.—ZD, H, WITTE, Prea. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
£807 Witte Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO, 
£807 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA, 


WRITE ‘TODAY FOR 


neWnelioo’ BREE 


HAY-STRAW-COWS-BULLS-HEIFERS | 
When in need of altalta. timethy, clover Day or 
straw. write me your needs. Also have a tew 
registered tuberculin tested Holstem service bulls 
and bred heifers and cows to sell 

Henry K. Jarvis Syr 
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The following 
Mock Trial Outlines 
Are available to any Grange lecturer 


on Peceipt of 2 cents each to cover 


cost of mailing 





1. Mock trial of a prominent farmer for 
robbing the soil. 

2. Mock trial of a farmer 
negligence in the death 
because of tack of labor 
chinery in the home. 

3. Mock trial of the tramp stump. 

4. Mock trial of Johnny Woodchuck for |} 
stealing. 


for criminal 
of his wife 
saving ma- 
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HE following extremely valuable in- TABLE 3. 


formation will interest every man who 
follows the plow. How well we remem- 
ber the keen discussions among farmers 
zs to how much it is possible to plow in 
ote day with one team. We have heard 
men claim that they could plow two and 
a half to three acres in a day but we have 


never seen it done. The following infor- 


mation proves that it probably is not so. 

The facts below on the labor require- 
ments for plowing base’ on 125 farm 
cost accounts for the year 1923 to 1926 
nclusive were assembled and written by 
R. D. Reid and J. K. Harriott in “Farm 
Economics”, a bulletin by the 


published 
Department of Agricultural Feon 
ul Farm Management of the New York 
lege of Agriculture 


factors that influence 


nes 


State C 


“Among the many 


t ne required to plow an acre of land 
t e of the field, the kind and size 
the power unit used, and whether the 

7 : | 1 or stubl 1 

In plowing small fields, considerable 
1¢ is lost in making the turns. If fields 
ire both small and irregular, labor ef- 


r¢ duce d. 
reduce to a 
turns 


plowing is further 


fic ] Is 


ficiency in 
Large rectangular 


minimum the time lost in making 
ind in plowing the headlands 

Two-horse teams walk more slowly and 
ftener than three-horse teams. Most 
plows travel faster 


is required 


stop ¢ 
tractors pulling two 
Further, no time 
tractor is used 


than horses. 
for resting when a 


To plow one acre of sod with a two- 


horse team takes from 514 to 7% hours 
With a three-horse team drawing a single 
takes from 5 to 6 hours. With 


plow, it 

a Fordson tractor and a two-bottom plow 

. .~ * 9 

it takes from 2 to 3% hours 

TABLE 1 HOURS OF MAN LABOR RE- 
QUIRED TO PLOW ONE ACRE 


OF SOD 
With With With 
two three Fordson 
Size of field* horses horses tractor 
| (1 plow) (2 plows) 
under 5 acres 7.6 6.0 3.4 
5-10 acres 5.8 5.3 2.8 
over 10 acres _ 2.2 
all fields 6.8 5.9 2.9 
*61 ficlds under 5 acres averaged 2.84 acres; 
from 5 to 10 a sa 19¢d 6.95 acres 
r 10 acres averaged 14.69 acres. 
Although a_ three-horse team plows 
more in a day than a two-horse team, the 


st per acre for plowing is higher with 


the three horses. The cost of the third 
horse is greater than the saving in the 
cost of man labor. However, if a third 


rse would otherwise be idle, it is good 


practice to use it on the plow. The sav- 
ing in time by using three horses may re- 
ult in earlier planting or in the planting 
thus increasing the 


of a larger acreage 


possibilities for larger returns 


TABLE 2.—COST OF PLOWING ONE 
ACRE OF SOD* 


With With With 
two three Fordson 
| Size of field* horses horses tractor 
(1 plow) (2 plows) 

| under 5 acres $7.30 $7.44 $4.15 
5-10 acres $5.57 $6.57 $3.42 
over 10 acres — — $2.68 
all fields $6.53 $7.32 $3.54 
*Rates for labor l pment are based on 
n , farn r 19 and are as 
“ws: mon ! r $.40 per hour: horse labor 
S17 per hour meipment wse $.11 per hour 
} ai , # $8? fer 
Stubble is casier to plow than sod 
Furthermore, it is not so important that 
the job of plowing be so well done on 


stubble as on sod. From one-half to one 
hour less of man labor is required per 
acre on Under that 
are typical of the better dairy farms in 


New York, the number of acres of stubble 


stubble. conditions 


plowed in a ten-hour day averages about 


as follows: with two horses from 1.5 to 
1.6 acres; with three horses, from 18 
to 2.0 acres; with a Fordson tractor and 
two plows, from 4.0 to 4.5 acres. 
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What Is a Day’s Plowing? 


How Today’s Job Measures Up to Old Time Estimates 


HOURS OF MAN LABOR RE- 
QUIRED TO PLOW ONE ACRE 
OF STUBBLE 


With With With 
two three Fordson 
Size of field* horses horses tractor 
(1 plow) (2 plows) 
under 5 acres 6.6 5.5 2.5 
5-10 acres 6.3 4.7 2.2 
over 10 acres = = 2.4 
all fields 5.8 5.3 2.4 
*75 fields under 5 acres averaged 2.43 acres. 
56 fields from 5 to 10 acres averaged 6.88 acres. 
61 fields over 10 acres averaged 15.2 acres. 


Custom rates for tractor plowing vary 
from $2.50 to $4.00 an acre, depending 
more on topography and soil types than 
on the sod or stubble basis. Stubble fur- 
nishes better traction than sod and reduces 
the time required for tractor plowing. On 
the cost basis, for sod 
should be somewhat higher than for plows 


rates plowing 


ing stubble. 


TABLE 4. COST OF PLOWING ONE 
ACRE OF STUSSBLE* 

With With With 
two three Fordson 
Size of field* horses horses tractor 
(1 plow) (2 plows) 

under 5 acres $6.34 $6.82 $3.05 
5-10 acres $6.05 $5.83 $2.68 
over 10 acres — — $2.93 
all fields $5.57 $6.57 $2.93 

*See note Table 2 for labor rates used, 


Good Care Increases Life of 
Tractor 


RACTORS, like horses, do not last 

long if they are neglected, or abused. 
The following simple rules for increasing 
the life of these machines as well as for 
reducing their repair bills are offered by 
E. R. Cross of the New Jersey State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

1. Handle the tractor as though it 
could feel. This will avoid many broken 
or bent parts. 

2. Do not race the motor except when 
The governor is in- 
tended to protect the motor when under 
load. The operator must throttle it when 
it is running idle 

3. In almost all cases move slowly in- 
stead of by jerks. It is easier on the 
machine. This applics to shifting gears 
and operating the throttle and clutch. 

4. Examine the machine throughout in 
order to detect any loose bolts. Tighten 
them before damage is done. This, with 
oiling and greasing, is as essential as the 
daily care given a work animal. 

5. Motor repairs and adjustments such 
replacing piston 


it seems necessary. 


as taking up bearings, 
rings, cleaning spark plugs, removing car- 
bon, and the like must be done eventually, 
but may be deferred if the tractor is care- 
fully operated 

6. In addition to the daily care, give 
the tractor each winter a thorough clean- 
ing with remove dirt and with 
kerosene to remove grease. If it is needed, 
should accompany the 


water to 


an overhauling 
sleaning. 


Good Silage From Frosted Corn 

Is there anything that can be done in the 
way of making good silage from corn that 
has been frosted? Does the addition of 
water help and if so how much should be 
added?—-M. W. R., New York, 

HERE are several reasons why freez- 

ing injures corn for silage. In the 
first place the plant cells are broken and 
the moisture rapidly escapes. If rains 
come a certain amount of plant food will 
be lost and the palatability will be lowered. 
If corn could be cut and put into the silo 
immediately after freezing, little damage 
would be done, but where it stands or 
where it is cut and allowed to lay on the 
ground for some time, it is damaged. 

In answer to your question, the first 
thing to do is to get the corn in the silo 
as quickly as possible. If water is not 
added, molds are likely to develop. The 
fermation which normally occurs produces 
an acid that kills molds. This acid does 
not develop unless sufficient water is pres- 
ent. Enough water should be added so that 
the silage will pack well. If a hose is 
available, it can be run into the blower. 


This may make it a little damp for the 
man in the silo. 





Apply Lime This Fall 


an gy Apt hy Will these 
any advantage in putting on an application 
of lime this fall? How much lime shouig 
we use?—-F. G., New York. 
WE certainly advise putting the lime on 
this fall, assuming that you plan 
to plow the land this fall. It would haye 
been still better to have applied half the 
lime with the crop grown last spring, 
Mix the lime with the soil after applying 
it. 

It is impossible to say how much will 
be needed as this depends on the soil, 
Your county farm bureau manager prob. 
ably has the equipment for testing soil 
for lime requirement. A common rate of 
application is a ton of ground limestone 
per acre, but your land may need more 
and it pays to add enough where so much 
work is required to get a crop started. 


Keeping Putty from Falling Out 


“‘We have so much trouble with putty 
falling away from the window glass, that | 
wonder if you can give us any suggestions 
which will prevent this trouble?” 


S Neve 

to stick properly to a window are 
to have the wood clean where the putty 
bears against it, to paint it with one or 
two coats of linseed oil, to have the 
glass well tacked in, and to use guvod, 
live putty, about as soft and flexible as 
possible and still be worked properly, 
The two causes of putty crumbling and 
giving away are wood so dry that it 
immediately sucks all the oil out of the 
putty, and putty so old and stiff that it 
has no life —I. W. D 


essential things in getting putty 


Some Dont’s for Concrete Work 

HE following suggestions from The 

Right Angle should be taken to heart 

by every one doing concrete construction 
and might well be posted up where all 
parties interested might learn it by heart: 

The following items should be kept ia 
mind when performing concrete work: 

Don’t use ice cold or dirty water. 

Don’t disturb concrete after it has come 
menced to set. 

Don’t wash with pure cement, always 
use a portion of clean sand 

Don’t allow a mixed batch to remain 
unused for more than half hour. 

Don’t fail to protect new work from 
too rapid drying or from freezing. 

Don't fail to tamp thoroughly. 

Don't fail to soak old cencrete with 
water before endeavoring to join it 1 
some new work. 


Disinfect Before Storing 
Potatoes 

THOROUGH disinfection of the po 

tato storage ccllar is good insurance 
It should be thoroughly aired out, all ditt 
removed and then thoroughly sprayed of 
scrubbed with a solution of 1 pint of for 
maldehyde to fifteen gallons of watth 
This will destroy fungous growth that 
might otherwise attack the potatoes. 





How One Subscriber Treats 
Canadian Thistles 
NOTICED something in the last se 
eral issues about Canadian thistle. I 
know a better way to get rid of a 
without the hard work which we know4 
sometimes worse than useless. I hat 
tried it on several occasions and it h# 
not failed. Take a sprinkling can fille 
with gasoline and sprinkle on the thist® 
so some of the gas will run down the 
stems, which is important as it will the 
soak on down through heart and roots. 
know of one case where $10 worth ¢ 
gas cleaned up one quarter acre. The 
is no hard work and the expense 15 not 
prohibitive either —W. H. B., Penn. 
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Providing Lights for the Farm Flock 


(Continued from page 3) 


precautions are maintained and a 14 hour 
day is considered the maximum, produc- 
tion may be maintained at a high point 
throughout the winter. It is important to 
remember that when a flock is producing 
over 60% that there is considerable danger 
that a slump will come later in the 
season. 

Pullets which mature later should not 
be lighted too soon unless the illumina- 
tion is used for the purpose of hasten- 
ing their development. In this case 
moderate use of lights with a fattening 
ration rather than an egg producing ra- 
tion may lessen the time which it takes 
to get them into producing condition. 

The use of lights on old hens is a 
slightly different problem. It is true 
that we have records of a few hens who 
have laid practically continuously 
throughout the year yet it is true that 
the vast majority of hens require a va- 
cation at some period of the year. The 
hens which molt during August and 
September will respond to lights after 
they have had a two months vacation, 
have acquired a new coat of feathers 
and have built their body weight to 
normal or slightly above. 


Lights on the Breeding Stock 


Breeding stock requires still different 
management. In this case it is advisa- 
ble to give no illumination until they 
have had a long vacation and have had 
ample opportunity to regain their body 
weight. Late in the winter perhaps, 
around January Ist, a moderate amount 
of illumination can be supplied. At the 
same time the feed they received should 
not be a forcing feed but rather one to 
maintain their body weight and enable 
them to produce just a fair number of 
eggs. The aim in this case is not to 
force the hens to their maximum pro- 
duction until the ‘time when the eggs 
ar: to be saved for hatching. 

All things considered, the best source 
of lights is doubtlessly electric current 
from a power line. However, in many 
cases this is not yet available and light 
must be supplied either from a farm 
electric light plant or by acetylene, gas- 
oline or oil lanterns. In any case, ex- 
perience has shown that it is very im- 
portant to have reflectors above the 
lamps to throw the light downward on 
the floor. It is also extremely impor- 
tant to have these reflectors placed so 
that the lights will be directed on the 
roosts as well as the floor as otherwise 
a considerable percentage of the hens 
will remain on the roosts and will receive 
no benefit from them. The New York 
State College of Agriculture in Bulletin 
E. 90, states that with the use of proper 
reflectors one 40 watt lamp will suffic- 
iently light a pen twenty feet square. 
Personal experience has shown that one 
mantle gasoline lantern will light a pen 
in fairly good shape. However, the care 
required to care for them is so great 
that electric lights are advised where 
it is at all possible to use them. 


Information on Farm Lighting 
Plants 


Where the poultry man has a farm 
lighting plant on his place or is con- 
sidering the purchase of one for the 
purpose of lighting the hens it is im- 
portant that he get all the available in- 
formation about the proper size to use. 
One reliable source of such information 
is bulletin E 90 of the New York State 
College of Agriculture, “Artificial 
Lighting of Poultry Houses for Egg 
Production” by Prof. F. L. Fairbanks. 
This bulletin can be had for the asking. 
This bulletin states that the life of a 
Storage battery has approximately four 
hundred complete charges and dis- 
charges. Where flocks of any consid- 
erable size are lighted it means a very 
heavy drain on the battery and it is 
recommended that with all 32 volt plants 
that are used to supply lights for 500 or 
more birds, as generator should always 


be run while the poultry house lights are 
on so as to take as much load as possi- 
ble from the storage battery. Anyone 
contemplating the purchase of a light- 
ing plant for hens should secure this 
bulletin. 


How to Manage Lights 


As already stated, there is no magic 
connected with the use of lights and 
good sound common sense is needed in 
managing them. In Bulletin 56, Artificial 
Lighting for Poultry Houses, the Ohio 
State College has published the follow- 
ing brief directions and _ precautions 
which should be practiced where artificial 
lighting is used: 

Make certain that pullets are graded 
and penned according to age, condition, 
anJl laying qualities. Each flock should 
be handled in a different way. 

Do not use lights before October 1 
to 15, as excessive fall production may 
make it hard to keep the flock in heavy 
production during the severe winter 
months. Often the few eggs gained in 
the fall by starting the lights early are 
more than lost by the resulting winter 
slumps. 

Never give more than .14 hours of 
light. Excessive use of lights stimu- 
lates over-production and results in a 
severe slump later perhaps throwing 
the flock into a severe molt. 

When lights are discontinued in the 
spring ,it must be done very gradually. 
It is only safe to make a maximum 
change of 10 minutes daily. Discontinu- 
ing lights suddenly is certain to pro- 
duce an unnatural spring molt. 

Never allow the production to go 
higher than 55 to 60 percent under 
lights, as the flock is almust certain to 
become thin and molt. 

Do not use lights on hens that are 
to be used for breeders until Janyary 1 
to 15, and then only help them back 
into production. 

Be regular with lights. Lights must 
be used every day and at the same time 
each day for best results. 

Be sure to feed grain liberally. Thin- 
ness is sure to result in at least a par- 
tial molt. 

Be sure water and feed is available 
when lights are turned on. 

Do not turn lights off too early in 
the Spring. 

Do not stop feeding early and late in 
the day when lights are finally elimi- 
nated. 

Lighting as a factor in poultry man- 
agement is here to stay. It is not a 
cure all yet its intelligent use will un- 
questionably pay. 





Give the Hens Legume Hay 


This Winter 
T EGUME hay, if it is leafy and of good 
quality, makes an excellent winter 

substitute for the succulent green food 
hens like so well during the summer. 
Feeding trials at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Wooster, have 
demonstrated the truth of this, according 
to D. C. Kennard and R. M. Bethke. 

Alfalfa, red clover, and soybean hays 
appear to be about equally valuable. The 
hay must be carefully cured without get- 
ting wet, so that it will hold its bright 
green color. Usually the second or third 
cutting of alfalfa and clover is best. Soy- 
bean hay is best cut when the seeds are 
just beginning to form in the pods. 

Perhaps the best way to feed hay to 
poultry is to cut it in half-inch lengths. 
It can then be put into a wire-netting 
basket feeder and kept before the birds 
all the time. Uncut hay may be put into 
feeding racks made of plaster lath placed 
vertically 2 inches apart. Still another 
way is to tie the hay in a bundle and sus- 
pend it from the ceiling so as to be 5 or 
6 inches from the floor. 

Save about six pounds of good legume 
hay for every bird in your poultry flock 
for use this winter. 
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Every Blast is a Dollar Mark 








< 6 ET some Hercules dynamite and drain 


your idle swamp land. 
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Blasting is easy even if you have never 
done it before. 


You will put money inte your pocket. \ 











































Just sign the coupon below and get a copy \ \ is 
of “Land Development with Hercules 
Dynamite”. It tells you all you need to 
know to blast ditches, clear stump land, sub- \ \ is 
soil, and plant trees with dynamite. Sign 
the coupon for a free copy. , - 
HERCULES POWDER.COMPANY « 
CUNCORPORATED) 
% % 
913 Market Street, . 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. RS 
san SNF SNS, 
amet mentite ae TRG ia aN ‘ ~\ ‘ 
Please send me, free, a copy of your book- aa. 
let, ‘“‘Land Development with Hercules Dyna- > Aa 
mite.”” A i 
Name 
Address 
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Dry Skim Milk 


Do you know that you can 
get even better results in 
raising calves by feeding Dry 
Skim Milk instead of Fresh 
Milk? This is of Double 
Value when you consider it 
enables you to market all 
your whole milk. 


d Coupon for Full 


Information 





















prices on D 


to me. 





Please send free bulletin and 


Dairymen’s League Co-op. Ass’n, Inc. 


120 West 42nd St. ee ee 
Production Dept. A, 
New York City 
DOU: sictikcintinniciiiinamnnn ball 


ry Skim Milk 


without charge or obligation 


































Est. 1916---Pat’d 
Admits Ultra- 


Brings Winter Eggs 

in winter because glass windows stop the 
sun’s Uitra-yiolet rays. Give them a GLASS CLOTH 
scratch shed and they start lay 
GLASS CLOTH admits ultra-viole' 


Hens quit layin; 


hens exercise. Egg 
function. It is common 
e in the cold months. 


makes you tremendous profits. Half a million successfu 
users. Try it this winter. 


aralysis disappears. Egg glands 











| BABY 





CHICKS 








Violet Rays 


light freely. The 


for 400 hens to lay $1000 worth of 
ll of GLAS: 


A $5.00 ro $ CLOTH WRITE FOR OUR 
1 


Make big egg money. r 


Jones’ BarredRock Chicks 


ARE STATE SUPERVISED. 
We hatch the year round 


ing like it was June. x * * 











PRICE LIST 





arollatonce. It will pay you. 
New super-strength material just out. ‘Tough as boot 

leather.’ Strongest materia! of its kind on earth. Trans- 

parent, waterproof, weatherproof. No additional cost. 


J i big roll 45 feet | 
ETT ToT VN ic 30 inches wide.” Samples an 
TRIAL OFFER Catalog showing tsce on request 


If your dealer does not have it, order direct b 
Dept. 017 


TURNER BROS, woitdetset*8i 


Wellington, Ohio 


A.C. Jones Poultry Farm 
GEORGETOWN, DELAWARE 
BABY CHICKS fg5° White’ Wyan- 


dottes and White Leghorns from large 
heavy laying stock, the kind that make 
big broilers. Send for prices. 



















KOSTER POULTRY FARM, Laurel, Dela. 




















To benefit by our guarantee of ads 
You must say 
“I saw your ad in American Agriculturist” 
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The greatest 
radio value the 


With the opening bars of the 
world greatest orchestras-= 
{Mf} Hf 





“i = 


Fd 









12-inch Ultra- 
Musicone, $9.75 
16-inch Super- 
Musicone, $12.75 
Tilt-table 
Musicone, 


3 ft. high, $27.50 


world ever saw. Six-tube Bandbox $55 


To Crosley resources, experience, leadership and 
mass manufacturing methods comes the big 
factor that leads to paramount achievement— 
license to use the best of radio patents—license 
to work with and to take full advantage of the 
research and study of the greatest of their kind 
—The Radio Corporation of America, ‘The 
General Electric Co., The Westinghouse Co., 
The American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 
The Hazeltine and Latour Corporations. 

Wonder not then that this “Bandbox” is an 
amazing radio—and a phenomenal value, 





Such resources at his command 
have resulted in the greatest 
Crosley triumph—a 6 tube re- 
1 ceiver with all elements Completely 
Shielded—absolutely Balanced in its radio fre- 
quency stages and including features and refine- 
ments at a price of $55, which are the chief talk- 
ing points of sets twice its price and more. 


This Bandbox is totally shielded. 
Copper shields cover coils, cadmium- 
plated steel covers the condensers. 
Wiring is completely shielded: from 
both. The Bandbox is completely 
balanced, Itis a genuine neutrodyne. 





—se 
—onda 


ing for far-a-way s 


The Band- 


control by 
which strong 
Jocal dancing 
volume can 
be reduced 





The Bandbox opera 
with a single tuning 


from the 





The Bandbox is equip- 
ped with Acuminators 


adjust- 
ments to 
be used 
only on weak, distant 
signals and when cruis- 


tions that ordinary one 
dial sets miss entirely. 


box pasecsens of 
a volume Xs 


to a whisper without 
distortion of detuning. 


bottom releases chassis from 
the outside metal case. See 
it at Crosley dealers now! 


SE 


Approved Consoles 


ce 
ry 





$65 








ta- 


$35 
$85 


Selected by Powel Crosley, Jr.; ae ideal, 
acoustically and mechanically for the in- 
stallation of the Crosley “‘Bandboz. 
Genuine Musicone builtin, Crosley dealers 
secure them from their jobbere through 
H. T. ROBERTS CO. Chicago, IU. 
1340 8. Michigan Ave. . 
Sales Agents for Approved Console Factories 
Showers Brothers Company 
The Wolf Mfg. Industrics 


tes ag 


knob which turns an illuminated dial. 








This feature for shadowy corners is greatly appreciated, 


The Bandbox is easily installed in console cabi- 
nets being so designed that a few screws removed 


escutcheon and the 





Write Dept. 45 for descriptive literature. 





The Crosley Radio 


Corporation 


. Powel Crosicy, Jr., Pres, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


RADIO 


Crosley Radio és licensed only 


for Radio Amateur, Experi- 


mental and Broadcast Reception 





FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 


Chester and Yorkshire, or Chester and 
Berkshire. All blocky pigs, large type stock. 
7 weeks old, $3.75 
8 to 10 weeks old, $4.25 
Will ship any number C. O, D. on approval 
A few pure bred Chester Whites, 7 to 8 
weeks old, $5.50 each. 


MICHAEL LUX Box 14S, Woburn, Mass. 





FOR 


SALEPIG 


Whe not have quality when 
These are all geoa blocky pigs, the kind that will make 
large oogs Yorkshire and Chester Cross and Chester and 
Berkshire Cross, 7 to 8 weeks old $3.75 each; 8 te 10 
weeks eld, $4.00 cach L will ip any number C. 0. D. 
to vou on approval Keep them 10 days and if not sat 
isfiea. vor can return pigs and your money @ill be returned 
No charge for crat WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., 
Wobern, Mass. Telephone 0086. P. S. 3 months old pigs 
$6.50 each. 


DELIVERY 


starting to raise a hog? 


FOR IMMEDIATE | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Selected Pigs for Sale 


Large Yorkshire and Chester Cross, and Berkshire and 
Chester Cross. All from Large Type Stock. 
Pigs 7 to 8 weeks old $3.75 
Pigs 8 to 10 weeks old $4.00 
We ship from 1 to 100 C. 0. D. to you on approval. 
Purebred Chester White Barrow Boars or Sows, 7 weeks 
id, $5.25 each, no charge for crating. 
CLOVER HILL FARM 
Box 48, R.F.D., Woburn, Mass. 





PIGS FROM QUALITY STOCK 


Large Chester and Berkshire, or Chester and Yorkshire Cross, 
7 to 8 weeks old, $3.50 8 to 10 weeks old, $4.00 


All healthy, rugged pigs, from large type, fast-growing 
stock. Will ship any number C. 0. D. on approval. Keep 
them a week, and if dissatisfied, return them at my 
expense 


Orders promptly filled—no delays. Crates supplied free 


A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St., WOBURN, MASS. 
P. 8.—-Selling pure bred Chester Whites now at $5.50 each 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressea 
ynd made into latest style Coats (for men and 
women), Vesta, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animai 
ride tanned with fur on, made into Robes, Coate, 
Rugs, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK civer 
srices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTINC 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs fo: 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 

Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 
560 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 














» benefit by our guarantee of ads you must say “IJ saw your ad in American Agriculturist” 
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With the 
RADIO MAN 


Brainard Foote 














Bellows Dust Blowers Cleans 
Radio ‘‘Insides’’ 


UST in a radio set is certainly a 

serious obstruction to reception of 
weak stations. It allows leakage of elec. 
tric current between plates of the variable 
condenser, between terminals or sockets, 
along coil surfaces and collects moisture 
to further increase the losses. 

The latest instrument for eliminating 
dust from the interior of the radio set is 
the good old-fashioned bellows, re-vamped 
in smaller size and fitted with a rubber 
nezzle. Blower attachments of the house. 
hold vacuum cleaner are also very use- 
ful for chasing foreign particles from in- 
accessible points in the cabinet. The best 
practice is to clean thoroughly once in a 
while and keep the lid closed tightly mean- 
while.—B. Foote. 


Testing a Lightning Arrester 

Is there any good way to determine 
whether a lightning arrester is in good con- 
dition? 

Sometimes it can be opened and the 
points should be very close, but not quite 
touching. Usually, a simple test of ccon- 
necting it between aerial and ground will 
be sufficient. If the signals are stopped, 
you will know the arrester is short-cir- 
cuited. Otherwise it can be considered 


O. K. 
Making a Loop Aerial 


How much wire should I require in 
making up a loop aerial! 

A great deal depends on the size, 
separation between turns, length of leads 
to the set and other considerations. No 
exact rule can be given, but if you start 
with about 125 feet you can then remove 
turns of the smaller diameter (i.e.—from 
the inside) until the condenser covers the 
wavelength range well. 


A Way to Stop “Howling” 

1 bought a console cabinet with a built- 
In loud speaker and have a lot of trouble 
with the set howling. | can stop the howl- 
ing by holding on to the detector tube. ! 
have tried a rubber-cushioned socket with 
only slight improvement. ts there any 
way to get around the difficulty? 

Get a high grade rubber cushioned 
socket and don’t fail to make all four 
connections to the socket with very flex- 
ible, light wire. It will be best to leave 
each connecting wire a little too long so 
that there will be no “pull” on the socket. 
If this is not enough wrap the tube up 
thoroughly (including the socket as far 
down as the base) with soft wooly cloth 
and bind the cloth on firmly with a layer 
of tape. Or, if you can get some thin 
sheet lead that is very pliable, the glass 
part of the tube can be wrapped with this 
lead, to weight it. You may, if all this 
does not entirely stop the trouble, have 
to remove the screws holding the speaker 
inside the cabinet and pack all points of 
contact between speaker, horn and_ the 
cabinet with cotton batting. 


Coupler May Add Distance 

1! have seen a “coupler” advertised to 
connect between a loop and the set. Do 
you think this would aive me double dis- 
tance and volume as claimed? 

No, I don’t think so. However, if you 
find it on sale at a dealer’s and you can 
buy it on approval—why not try it out 
and see? It is not impossible that it 
might give some benefit on your particular 
set. Sometimes such a coupler means 
the addition of energy from an outside 
aerial. Of course this would give more 
distance and volume but perhaps at the 
expense of selectivity and static-free re- 
ception. 





Before putting the orchard or garden 
spray machine away for the season it 18 
a good idea to clean the tank and working 
parts, oil the pump, and oil and loosen 
all threaded parts. 
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Wings on Their Flivvers 

(Continued from page 5) 
York State or any other State. Years 
ago when we did our own road work we 
had a pretty good road in here, but since 
that way of repairing roads was abolished, 
we are without a road as you might say, 
there are 10 or 12 miles of road in our dis- 
trict in Lewis County where there is a 
few days work done every year, but the 
road seems to get worse all the time 
and whatever work is done on it every 
year is thrown away on account of no 
drainage. There are many places that 
need a little blasting to get a place for 
the water to run off. We all were dis- 
couraged along this road, but think we 
have solved the trouble. We are going 
to send all of our old flivvers to Detroit 
and have Mr. Ford put wings on them, 
then when we come to a mud hole, press 
on a peddle and the wings will begin 
to flop and over we go. Of course we 
will have to fix soft places to light on 
if anything should go wrong. Now if 
there is anything about this plan that 
any of your readers don’t think practi- 
cal, please let me know before we send 
away our old cars to grow wings.—C. 
S., New York. 


* * * 


The Daisy Is Disappearing 
“ read what you said on page 144, 
issue of August 27th, in regard to 
the disappearance of the daisy. I think 
this plant is disappearing in this section. 
“IT remember some years ago an up- 
land pasture field on my farm of about 
nine acres was just a white sea of daisies 
in the early part of July. I Sad a notion 
to cut the field for hay—could have got- 
ten several loads—but I did not. How- 
ever, I think their feeding value is great- 
er than you estimate. When they are 
cut early before the petals drop, they 
make fairly good hay. I have thought 
that the cause of their disappearing 
might be better cultivation—a_ shorter 
rotation—but as I think more of it I 
believe they are disappearing by run- 
ing out.”"—G. M. P., New York. 


Radio Sets on Farms 


rT; ITH the help of county agents the 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has made its third count of radio sets on 
farms and now finds that the number has 
increased to 1,252,126. 

The first count, in January, 1925 re- 
vealed 284,006 sets on farms and the sec- 
ond, made six months later, showed 553,- 
008. The latest count covers the farm sets 
on April 1, 1927. 

In making the latest survey questions 
were asked regarding the kind of radio 
Programs preferred and replies were re- 
ceived from approximately 10,000 farmers. 
These replies showed the farmers prefer 
radio talks to music. Voluntary comments 
accompanying the replies indicated a 
strong dislike for jazz. Farmers who ex- 
Pressed a preference for music said they 
wanted old time songs and airs and classi- 
eal music. Educational farm programs, 
weather and market reports, political ad- 
dresses and current news were shown to 

popular.”—Electricity on the Farm, 








How to Secure Trees for 
Reforestation 


os 


2 

Every RADIO salesman,” a 
farmer writes us, “claims his set is 
the best. I want the best, but can- 
not afford to make a mistake. I 
am inclined to buy an Atwater 
Kent on its reputation. Can you 
give me any facts to prove it is 
the best?” 


To this friend and the many 
other rural families who are ready 
to invest in radio, let us say just 
this: 

A test of any radio instrument, 
as of any farm or household im- 
plement, is she way it works and the 
way it stands up under continued 
use. So the method of manufac- 
ture is vitally important. Atwater 
Kent Receiversand RadioSpeakers 
are constructed on the theory that 
the parts you can’t see must be as 
good as the parts you can see. 
Every receiver has to pass 159 
gauge and electrical tests before it 
leaves our factory. To this ex- 
treme care is due the comment you 
so often hear: “Atwater Kent Ra- 
dio works—and keeps on working.” 


Tone is another test. Upon clear, 
natural tone depends the reality of 
the programs which radio brings 
into your homes. In the making of 
Atwater Kent instruments perfect 
tone quality is never sacrificed. 


A third test is simplicity. Can 





Order blanks can be secured from the 
servation Commission at Albany or 
from the County Farm Bureau Agents. 
Orders for trees may be sent at any time. 
They are filed as they are received by the 
Conservation Commission. The bills are 
fot sent until shortly before the trees are 
shipped. 
_ The order blank contains certain regula- 
tions which are agreed to by the person 
ordering trees. The bill is supposed to be 
Paid within ten days after it is received 
and the trees are to be planted solely for 
reforesting Purposes. They are to be 
Planted in New York State and not to be 
resold for a profit. The person ordering 
em agrees to make reasonable reports, 
the Conservation Commission usually 
asks for reports only once in several years. 
ty also agree to return the empty erate 
to the express office or to pay for them. 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio. 
ATWATER Kent Manvuracrurino Co. 


Mopvet E Rapiso 
Speaker. The result of 
nearly three years’ labo- 
ratory work. With 9 feet 


of flexible cord. $30 











Monet 35,six-tube, 
One Dial Receiver. 
Crystalline-finished 
cabinet; gold-plated 
ship-model name 
plate, decorative 
rosettes and power 
supply switch. $65 





“B” Power Unit. 
Automatic control 
from switch on re- 
ceiving set, 

Type R, for 60- 
cycle 110 to 115 volt 
Alternating Cur- 
rent, $50. 

Type S, for 25- 
eycle 110 to 115 vole 
Alternating Cure 
rent, $55 








Mope 33, six-tube, One Dial Receiver 
with antenna adjustment device. Unusual 
range and selectivity. Solid mahogany 
cabinet; gold-plated name-plate, power 
supply switch and vernier knob. $90 


MopetH Rapio 
Speaker. Entirely of 
metal. Crystalline fin- 
ished in two shades of 
brown. With 9 feet of 
flexible cord. $21 
Mopet 30, six-tube, 
One Dial Receiver. 
Solid mahogany cabi- 
net; gold-plated name 
plate, power supply 
ewitch and vernier 
knob. $80 













One Dial Receivers Licensed under U.S, Pat. 1,014,002 


A. Atwater Kent, President 
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TWATER KENT. 
RADIO 


A STRAIGHT answer to a 
- farmer’s straight question 


you bring in the broadcasting sta- 
tions without bother and delay? 
Atwater Kent One Dial operation 
lets you turn from station to sta- 
tion at will, selecting instantly the 
kind of program you like. 


A fourth test is beauty. You are 
proud to show Atwater Kent Ra- 
dio to your guests, as well as have 
them listen to it. 


It you live tar trom broadcasting 
stations, distance is also a test. All 
Atwater Kent Receivers have a 

_ wide range—and there is one model 
specially designed for reaching dis- 
tant stations. 


Let the uearest Atwater Kent 
dealer show you that Atwater Kent 
Receivers and Radio Speakers 
meet a/l these requirements. Yet 
— because of large production — 
the price is low. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING 


The Atwater Kent Radio Hour brings you the 
stars of opera and concert, in Radio’s finest 
program. Hear it at 9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 
Central Time, through: 


wear. . New York xsp... St. Louis 
weet... Boston wwy . Detroit 
weae . . Pittsburgh wrt. . Philadelphia 
wsat . . Cincinnati weco Mol:.-St. Paul 
wram. . Cleveland woy Schenectady 
WoN . Chicago wsB . Atlanta 
wre Washington WsM Nashoille 
WGR Buffalo wme .. Memphis 
woc . Davenport was. . Louisville 
woar . Kansas City 


Prices slightly higher from the Rockies West, and in Canada 
4769 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


s 





The trees are usually planted about six 
feet apart each way which requires about 
1240 trees to plant an acre. The price for 
most varieties of seedlings is $2.00 per 
thousand. These seedling trees are about 
the length of a lead pencil. The trans- 
plants are priced at $4.00 per thousand. 
They are about the diameter of a lead 
pencil and range from three to eight inches 
high. No order is accepted for less than 
1000 trees and on orders of less than 5000 
an extra charge of $1.00 is made to pay 
for the extra overhead on such a small 
order. These prices are F. O. B. the 
nursery. 

Trees for reforesting public owned iand, 
namely owned by the State, town, 
county, school district or municipality are 
furnished free of charge. There is also 


what is known as a free tree law. This 
provides that the owner of land may get 
trees free but in order to do so must sign 
an agreement which is recorded at the 
county clerk’s office. The agreement pro- 
vides that none of the trees shall be kept 
accept in accordance with the regulations 
of the Conservation Commission. 

The Conservation Commission publishes 
Bulletin 2 on reforesting which contains 
valuable information for anyone who con- 
templates the purchase of trees or re- 
forestation of land. 


Appreciates Mock Trial 
Outlines 
[X your paper of September 17th I read 
the “Mock Trial Outline” for Granges. 





Would you please send them to me, and 
if there are any charges, write me and I 
shall send the price at once. 

Our lecturer is not a subscriber, but 
my husband or I read something from 
your paper at every Grange mecting. This 
last paper seems to have an unusually 
large amount of good things. 

Thank you for the mock trial outlines 


and be sure to Iet me know about the 
charges. 

Our lecturer is George Boswell.— 
Bertha Rawlings, Grange Secretary, 


R. F. D. No. 78, Jamestown, N. Y. 





The value of New York farms is estis 
mated at nearly two billion dollars. 
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Oldtime Fireside Cheer 


A patented Allen Feature 


ALLEN’S Parlor Fur- 
nace combines the radi- 
ance of the open fireplace 
with the efficiency of a 
modern heating system. 
With the outer doors 
closed, ALLEN’S resem- 
bles a piece of beautiful, 
period furniture. When 
the doors swing open, you 
have the cheer and rest- 
fulness of the old-fash- 


ioned fireside. 
Pa LOL 2 


A LLE Furnace 


HEAT RADIATING FINS 


In this important, new improvement, ALLEN engineers increased 
the heat radiating surfaces 100%, thereby adding strength to the cast- 
ings and longer life to the furnace, This exclusive Allen advantage 
gives greater heating capacity with positive fuel economy. 


BURNS WOOD 


Large double doors and oval firepot permit 
the use of wood. All other fuels may be burned 
with economy. 

ALLEN’S heats the whole house with circulating, moist, 
warm-air. Replaces a number of stoves and eliminates 
dirt and — pe The porcelain, Allenamel finish can be 
quickly dusted and polished. 

If there is no ALLEN Dealer near you, write direct for 
complete information. 

New York Distributors 


? 
cfevcodine 
” ET 
GEO. W. EDDY CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


















































GEO. W. EDDY CO., Distributors 
Syracuse, New York. 
Please send me your Booklet—‘Fireside Cheer.” 


Name . srosusseeumiennntiietens si stvcsceonnnenseeunseuesscnnnene® 
Street or R. R......... . 


Cut-away view show- City . 
ing the Fin Construc- 
tion of the heating unit 
in Allen's Parlor Fur- 
nace. Only in Allen's 
do you get this big im- 
provement, 





State 





_ This Free Booklet contains 
interesting facts about heating. 
Send for it today. 



























O housewife can make good coffee 


s has lost its 


it the coflee she buy 

flavor. Any housewife can make 
good coffee from this coffee with the 
flavor roasted mm. Try it. There's 
no secret process Just use your 
own good method of making. That 
fragrant aroma, that rich coffee 
tast your family and guests will 
enjoy them every time you serve 
Ww , HW e Coff 


The Flavor is Roasted In! 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


n ( » — Portsr Va 
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POST YOUR FARM---KEEP TRESPASSERS OFF 


Designed to cover legal requirements in 
NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY and PENNSYLVANIA 


Wwe have had new supply of trespass signs made up. This time they are 
tf 


extra heavy linen on vhioh the lettering Is printed directly. There is 
10 card icing to be water-scaked by the rain and biown away by the wind. We 
ave had these new signs made up of extra heavy material because severe storms 
will tear and otherwise make useless a lighter constructed material. We unre- 
servediy advise farmers to post thelr land and the notices we have prepared com- 


ply tn all respects with the law The price to subscribers Is 95 cents a dozen, 
the same rate applying to larger quantities. 


ANERICAN AGRICULTURIST 461 4th Ave., New York City 











Helpful Advice Helps 


“Things have been hard on us In the way 
of getting ahead financially so | am writing 
te ask what is there | could do to earn 
money at home. I! am handy with plain 
sewing, cooking, canning, candy making, 
am artistically Inclined but have had no 
training in that line. It seems there must 
be something ! could do that would net me 
a good amount as a side iine. I do not 
want anything that would require personal 
selling. * * * * * * | am very much attach- 
ed to farm life. 1! have several good men 
friends, none of whom Is likewise inclined 
except one young man who is not living 
with his wife. 1! have reason to belleve he 
cares and | know I do. Things have been 
very uncertain for me for the above rea- 
sons so | have been and am very depressed 
and unhappy. ! thank you for the atten- 
tion of at least reading this. If you can 
help me In either of the two situations 
i'd be very pleased and thank you very 


sincerely.” 
DEPRESSED. 


HE problem of earning money at 

home is one which interests most 
women. It usually means slow persist- 
ence and a great deal of hard work. I 
have just returned from an interview 
with a farm woman who is making 
money with chickens. She has convert- 











This very charming serving apron No. 
4161 is made of muslin trimmed at top and 
bottom in blue. It makes a very attractive 
gift or would be a drawing feature to the 
apron section at a church or grange sale. 
Price stamped, 90 cents each. 

For 25 cents additional we will send you 
our book, “The Art of Embroidery”, con- 
sisting of ten complete lessons with 70 Il- 
lustrations showing all of the principal 
stitches in embroidery. Send orders to the 
Embroidery Department, American Agricul- 
turist, 461-Fourth Avenue, New York City. 








ed an old stone milk house near her 
kitchen door into a sort of store and 
from this she sells butter, eggs, chick- 
ens, live and dressed, chicken pies on 
order and other odds and ends which 
present themselves. Everything is tied 
up in nice paper or boxes—not news- 
paper and she tells me that she can sell 
everything that she has time to pre- 
pare. She has put one girl through the 
University and is sending another this 
fall. That is one suggestion for earn- 
ing money at home. 

If you have any fruits or canned 
goods which are particularly salable, 
you might put a sign down near the road 
and invite tourists to buy. Then you 
might be able to arrange some part of 
the house or a nearby milk house or 
some similar building to be attractive 
and you might be able to make a little 
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cAunt Janet’s Counsel 


Solve Many Problems 


profit on things of that nature. The 
secret of success in any of these lines 
is to turn out such a good product that 
a satisfied customer will bring back sev. 
eral more. That is the best possible ad 
vertising, of course. 

However, if you have something 
which you can sell, it is always a good 
investment to put an announcement is 
your county papers telling what you 
have and inviting the public to buy. 

Your artistic inclinations will be of 
great assistance in making the booth 
or small store attractive and in arrang- 
ing the salable objects in an attractive 
manner. Foods have attractive colors 
and when canned may be put up in such 
a manner as to be delightful to the eye 
as well as to the palate. 

I imagine that if you look about you 
will find interesting things which attract 
tourists. One elderly woman I know 
does tinting or painting of wild flow~ 
ers and grasses by dipping them in dye 
or by painting them with oil paints 
where they will take such treatment 
She sells these from five to ten cents 
apiece for winter bouquets. Of course, 
you have to collect these things in sea- 
son but you could start now and gather 
your wild flowers and grasses, then dur- 
ing the winter tint them and get ready 
for next summer’s trade. I hope that 
some of these ideas will prove available 
for you and that they will suggest others 
to you. 

I should tread very delicately on the 
matter of friendship with married men, 
especially those not living with vheir 
wives. However attractive your friend 
may be, if he loves you in the right way 
he will not embarrass you by compro- 
mising you in any way socially. If he 
wishes to marry you he will take the 
proper steps to make it an honorable 
proposition for you. Although you may 
be much interested in him now, if you 
do not value yourself highly, nobody 
else will and there is no person living 
worthy of the price of doing anything 
in a doubtful manner when your whole 
life’s happiness is at stake. I do not 
want to seem dictatorial about this but 
I feel that I would not be giving you 
the best advice if I did not say just 
what I have said. The fact that you 
have confided in me about it proves 
that you yourself have doubts and I 
want to strengthen your opinion in hold- 
ing out for what is right. 

Be a jolly companion with all your 
men friends and all of them will respect 
you the more for not doing anything 
which moral and social laws do not 
sanction. 

If I can be of further help to you I 
shall be glad to do so. 


Onin Yanal 


Short Cuts 


Slip newspapers between your house- 
plants and the windows, on _ cold 
nights and protect the tender plants 
from chilling. —N. M. F. 

* * * 





A number of newspapers spread out to 
their fullest extent and placed one above 
another and then covered with a piece of 
old sheet or other soft cloth and all basted 
together with heavy thread makes the very 
best kind of a bed pad to use in sickness, 
as it can be removed and burned and an- 
other substituted as often as necessary.— 
N. M. F. 

* * 7. 

Several layers of newspapers under the 
carpet make a good substitute for carpet 
paper.—N. M. F. 

i } 

Newspapers spread over woven wire 
springs under the mattress will prevent 
the unsightly rust marks that sometimes 
occur.—N. M. F. 
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cA Jolly Time for Hallowe’en 


This Holiday May Be a Lot of Fun Without Being Destructive 


1 Kees nicest place for a Hallowe’en 
party is in a large room with a fire 
place. Let the good furniture be remov- 
ed, so all can have a good time. An 
old barn is a good place—a new barn— 
just wonderful. An attic or basement 
is also good. On this night the hob- 
goblins and fairies are abroad, and want 
to cast their spell upon you. Have a 
sketch of a big witch, on her broom, 
placed in plain view, also a big cat with 
a hunched back, and bristling tail. Have 
the lights wrapped in orange colored 
paper, with eyes, nose, and mouth, cut 
from black paper. Have pumpkins cut 
in face designs, with lighted candles in 
them. Other decorations may be made 
of corn stalks, autumn leaves and ber- 
ries, apples and nuts. 

Have the room dimly lighted, en- 
trance made through a window, or by 
climbing up a ladder. From all dark 
places have weird sounds coming, the 
ghosts making piercing groans, and 
clanking their chains. Everything 
spooky. 

If one does not have a fire place, put 
a piece of tin on the floor, and circle 
around it with lighted candles, and gath- 
er around this, seated on the floor and 
tell ghost stories, and play games. 

“Hallowe’en” may be written on slips 
of paper, and a pencil given to each 
guest, and to the one who makes the 
most words in a specified time you may 
give a slight favor, a box of candy, or a 
jack-o-lantern. 





The Individual Collar 




















Pattern 3110 with its smartly individual 
collar ts very modish for fall and winter. It 
ts a style which may be used at any time 
of day and if made up in flannel or the 
lighter new woolens is sufficiently warm for 
chilly weather. It cuts im sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. It 
only requires 3 yards of 40-inch material 
_ 3% yard of 40-inch contrasting. Price 











Don’t forget to fasten the apples to 
strings, then to the open doorway, and 
the guests with hands tied behind them, 
try to take a bite from the apple. Duck 
for apples in a tub of water, and find 
the penny in the dish of flour, and of 
course peel an apple and throw the 
peelings over the shoulder, thus form- 
ing the initial of the “sweetheart”. 

A pumpkin of orange-colored muslin, 
large enough to hang on the wall, could 
be cut, and to this stems of black paper 
could be pinned by the blindfolded 
guests. Give a small favor to the win- 
ner. 

Threading pumpkin seeds on a coarse 
needle with coarse thread, is a new 
game to many. Sce who can first place 
a dozen on the string, and as beads are 
much in favor, have them worn as 
souvenirs. 

A jolly way to find partners for sup- 
per is to give to each guest a black 
cat of card board, with black worsted 
attached to it. Guests wind up the tail 
which leads to the supper table. The 
table should be nicely decorated with 
little favors, home-made or purchased, 
with twigs and acorns, and peanut dolls 
dressed in crepe papér. Ears of corn 
dressed as witches, Jack-o-lanterns, aut- 
umn leaves a fruits make a lovely 
centerpiece. Lo not have a tablecloth, 
and use paper napkins—even torn from 
newspapers may be used. Serve the 
refreshments in paper or tin plates. Re- 
freshments appropriate to the night are, 
apple and nut salad, sandwiches filled 
with cottage or cream cheese, ginger- 
bread with applesauce and whipped 
cream, or pumpkin pie and cider. Nuts, 
popcorn and apples are nice passed in 
dishpans, etc. 

At just twelve o’clock have the friend- 
ly witching spirit glide through the 
rooms, chanting good-night, good-night, 
and hand in hand, ghosts, goblins, and 
guests should sing themselves out, peer- 
ing in the magic glass as they pass out. 
For of course twelve is the magic hour, 
and it is then that one meets one’s fate. 
Perhaps it will be peeping over your 
shoulder and—we hate to say it—but 
perhaps it won't. At least every one 
will admit that they have spent a most 
pleasant evening as your guest.—M. F. 


M. 





Favorite Neighborhood Cakes 


ERE is a 
makes: 
One cup sugar, 1/3 cup melted but- 
ter, I cup milk, 1% cups flour with 2 
teaspoons baking powder sifted four 
times, yolks of 3 eggs. Mix in the or- 
der given. Beat whites of 2 eggs very 
stiff and fold in last. Bake in tube pan 
and frost thickly with a boiled icing 
made from the reserved egg white and 
1 cup sugar. Flavor both cake and 
frosting to taste. Decorate with whole 
nut meats.—Mrs. E. M. A., New York. 


This cake when baked is much like the 
old-fashioned pound cake and ts moist 
enough to keep well—a recommendation 
for @ family that does not use the cake 
supply as fast as st is cooked. 

* * * 


favorite my neighbor 


Valley Cookies 


To three cupfuls molasses add one 
cupful butter and one cupful boiling 
water, stir together two tablespoonfuls 
soda, one teaspoonful cream of tartar 
ard one tablespoonful ginger. Sift one- 
half teaspoonful salt with three cupfuls 
of flour, and add this to the soda mix- 
ture. Stir flour into molasses. Put one- 
half cupful each of candied citron and 
orange peel through grinder (coarse) 
add one-half cupful English walnut or 
butternut meats broken fine and stir 
into cooky mixture. Roll out on floured 
board, and bake in moderate oven. Dust 


tops lightly with powdered sugar as 
they are taken from pan—L. M. T., 
New York. 

The “thirstiness” of flour used will de- 
termine somewhat the amount to be put 
into this recipe. All rolled cookie dough 
should be stiff enough to roll easily. Chiil- 
ing the cookie dough before rolling helps 
to make the cookies crisp. 

* * * 


Nut Cake 


Cream 1 egg with 1 cup sugar, add 1 
cup milk, 2 tablespoons melted short- 
ening, 2 scant cups flour, sifted with 2 
teaspoons baking powder, % cup brok- 
en nut meats. Beat thoroughly and 
bake in square flat loaf. Mix % pound 





Lovely for Little Girls 








Pattern 2991 is charming with its should-, 
er yokes and closed collar. The attached 
bloomers make it especially favored for play 
wear. Print or the light woolen dress materials 
are well suited to this design. It cuts in 
sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. The 4-year size 
requires 1% yards of 40-inch material with 
1 yard of 36-inch contrasting. Price 13c. 


TO ORDER: Write name, ad- 
dress, pattern numbers and sizes 
clearly and correctly and enclose 
with correct remittance in stamps or 
coin (although coin is sent at own 
risk.) Add 12c for one of the new 
Fashion Books and send to Pattern 
Department, American Agriculturist, 
461-4th Avenue, New York City. 











confectioner’s sugar or with just enough 
hot water to spread easily, flavor with 
vanilla and spread on cake. Mark into 
squares as it will eventually be cut and 
place a whole nut meat in center of each 
square—Mrs. E. M. A., New York. 





Hobbies for Housewives 


“THE woman who works her fingers to 

the bone for her family may be 
pointed out as a model housekeeper, but 
she seldom has the time or energy to be 
an agreeable companion to her husband 
and children. If she plans her housework 
so that she has some time for a hobby, she 
may be able to make both herself and her 
family happier. 

The hobby may be drawing, painting, 
sewing or interior decoration, for all have 
many applications in the average home, 
and when they are considered as a hobby 
instead of as a task they become much 
more interesting. Nature study and read- 
ing, for example, may be made particularly 
fascinating when children share in them. 
Gardening provides a chance to be out- 
of-doors, and it may yield attractive 
flowers for the house or food for the 
table as well. Even accounting may be- 
come a hobby for a woman who likes to 
juggle figures or is fond of buying. A 
hobby, pursued in an interesting way will 
often give a wholly different outlook on 
life and put a new zest into every-day 
living. 
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o you dread 


greasy 
dirt ? 


You needn’t—if you wash with 
Fels-Naptha! For Fels-Naptha 
is unusually good soap com- 
bined with plenty of naptha. 
The naptha loosens grease and 
dirt. The rich suds wash them 
away. Together they give extra 
help to make your clothes clean 
and wh:te without hard rub- 
bing. Fels-Naptha works per- 
fectly in cool, lukewarm or hot 
water—in washing machine or 
tub. Order from your grocer. 





ee cote quotes ay 
ty Guarantee Bond on 
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~ Stoves 
$2495 Up 






"A. Kalamazea. 
Direct to You’ 


Jug. t/ a 
World's Greatest U it! ; 


Pump. Handi-" 


} ht inven: 
for city, town, cou’ 


at h t—20 
times b: er retnn whe Sara 
the cost. St Jeet eascling or kere 
AGENTS! —~%,. bts with 
nied Ke naan Carttncl, 
lesen sireg. i-/30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


— —R, Exel : ianataetiag ee 
[Wate] THE AKRON LAMP co. | 


















new built-in Utili 
est, Tost ip ~— 














i 65 Page Catalog and directions 15¢ 
Basketry Materials ica. tams, wooden bases, chair 
eane, Indian ash splints, eane webbing, wooden beads, 
rush, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. Leuis Stoughton Drake, 
Inc., 22 Everett St., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 








FOR 
GRANGE LECTURERS 


We have prepared brief outlines 
for several debates, hoping that they 
might be of help tn your work of 
preparing Grange programs. 


The subjects of the debates are: 


Is the young man who chooses farm- 
Ing as a life work making a mistake? 
* 7 


Should farmers use Saturday after- 
moon as a half holiday? 
> - = 


Is prohibition under present condl- 
tlons a damage rather than a benefit? 
oe & @ 


Does poor cooking cause more mis- 
ery than strong drink? 
. & @ 


Should farmers adopt an 8 hour day. 
s + * 


Any one cf these outlines will be sent 
to Granges, 'armers Clubs or others 
who will make use of them on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents to cover mailing 
costs. 


Send To 
American Agriculturist 
461 4th Ave. New York City 
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The Lost Ritual—» CHARLES A. TAYLOR 
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Parker, perha s f a hermit 
He was a veteran guide and ind a 
g vl deal of l ( ] \ l m wy 
earned by guiding hunting and _ fishing 
parties prov | | iple needs and 
he lived here much alone with his books 
and his mem 

After supper on tl bitter night, Jim 
sat beside the old St. Law: stov 
smoking many pip f potent “Warnicky” 
tobacco and reading his loved books. Out- 
side, the wind ly wled and h k at the 
one window of his shack and d f l 
puffs of wood smoke from the crevi 
of the old stov 

Later, when the fire burned low and he 
had banked it for the night, he climbed 
through the man-hole in the ceiling and 
rolled under tl cove! of his bunk in 
the loft, clad in 1 red woolen und 
clothes and heavy wool sock 

It may be that ne wayward gust of 
wind hurled a stray spark t 1 ! 
one of the many cracks tn the old siov 
At any rate, the w dsman wa 3] pul 
soundly when a cloud of nol c 
up through the man-hole, 
trils, ch yr and smothering, and wakened 
him to a realization that the shack was 
burning 

Diving for the man-hol liding ! 
the ladder, clutching, fumbling for 
d r late } he ta ere l u I h hl a 
in m to the stort And t 
soon, for dry sprue 
shack burned f ly, while the ¢ 
west wind shreiked, mocl t1 

The building | nd sa H 
prov ! his clothi ] nc 
many ¢ hed relics could ed 
But f | und ind cl 
he stood naked t 1 God and 
the storm. An i er Id 
h perished. Bu } Parker's 1 
flowed the blood the French 1 t 
wh ] ved th Atlantic tit ' 
build at | in 1! t » land I 
the St. Lawren In 1} v flowed 
t the blood of t ! licr race, t 
( | | t cont t WwW h 
col d 1 1 Nova Scotia to 

] la, f 1 conquered and ruled 
t i kr e and Holland and 
Spat . 

Daring the flam | vered his 

‘ ) ] } th S 
of h n y TI r vas but 
edie to fight. Six 1 of 
soft, deep snow x miles of bitter cold, 
six mil t tr ] lay bh vec! him 
ind the h f Andy Barts, the nearest 
jae , 

Stranpine +t} now hy { his 

| 

‘ w-clad ] i 1 tl fight 
Down through th nber he struggled 
drag + his 1 the powdery 
snow The tau \ | led its wrath 
iwatst lim 1 +} nif pin nomen- 
tarily from behind fl vind-driven 
cl 1 ve fickle | ‘ 

On h ! 1, numbed by the cold 
Pa shox ta ] n buried branch 
and us t ! hi th O rd 
on he labored, now hurrying against the 
fr ng, now slackening to save strength 
to continue. No shelter, no pause, only 
the grinding, heart-breaking struggle to 
keen go n@g:a chance to fieht 

His long werful legs swung on and 


ck trail to Big Brook, past 
cs, over the hog back, on 





stumbling, rising again, 


n, I ily 
! ears deafened with the pounding of 
the wind, his throat burning with his-gasp- 
ng breath while his lungs hurt with every 
breath of the freezing air. Still fighting, 


ll a chance when strength was gone and 


it med that he could not make shelter 
| must freeze, still up out of the drifts 
he pawed and fought, out and over their 
ps. He was away beyond his French 
blood now. It was the spirit of old sea 


Enel sh blood, the call of 
the race that conquered, that made him 
it on when his brain had fogged and 
had forgotten what he was fighting 
for except the chance to fight, the in- 
stinctive determination not to die. 

Andy Barts woke to the barking of his 
dog. Sitting up in bed he heard faintly 
2 pounding not accountable to the storm. 
Lighting an oil lamp he went to the door 


where the dog was pawing frantically at 
the latch He <« px ned the door slowly, 
bracing it against the wind. There lay 


emerging at the top of a little hill, I 
was surprised to see ahead of me among 
the second-growth birch and maples, many 
miles from any highway, a low spire bear- 
ing a weather-beaten cross of the Catholic 
faith, tilted by the decay of its support- 
ing timbers, pointing northward to the 
land of the Jesuits whence came the hands 
that built it. 

None of the rest of the buildings had 
survived the rigorous mountain weather, 
but the little church which devout hands 
had built stronger then their own houses, 
still marked the scene of the beginning 
and the end of a settlement founded in 
the faith of the church and in the cour- 
age of pioneers in a new land. 

And beside the church was the little 
churchyard, marked only by a few slabs 
of native rock, still guarding their mounds 
but leaning dubiously as if wearied by 
their long, undisturbed vigil. 

Around the church the fields that the 
parishioners once tilled we found wrested 
by nature from the hand of the husband- 
man and covered with a thick growth of 





A Story By One of Your Friends 


ON this page starts a little two-part story which we are sure Will hold 
your interest from beginning to end. Charles Taylor, the author, is an 
old friend whom thousands of you know—first as a teacher of agriculture, 
then a successful farm bureau manager in Herkimer County, and now for 
several years assistant county agent leader at the New York College of 


Agriculture. 


We will gamble that those of you who know Charlie so well, however, 
never susnected that he could write as fine a story as “The Lost Ritual”. It 
is well written. has real literary merit, and will leave you with a kindly little 


lift in the spirit. 








Tim Parker in his underclothes; scarcely 

lvine either, but on his hands and knees, 

till fighting. His snow shoes.were goze, 

hands, feet and face were frost bitten. 
* * * 

In the spring we helped Jim build his 
new cabin It was not a_ pretentious 
h 11Se, but it w is & rviceable and it suited 
lim, althoueh his greatest loss, his books 

1 his relics, could not be restored. 
\mong these was a Ritual of the Roman 


Catholic church which he had prized above 
ill 

I had alwavs spent a few days each 
spring with Parker, fishing and talking 


the hooks we both loved When the 
iildine was finished. he said it was time 
we celebrated and that he had a 
tion to take me up to Mica Lake fish- 


rood 


“Where in the world is Mica Lake?” I 
led 
“Well, there aren't a lot of folks ever 


eet up there and so there’s some real fish- 
ng left. You pack up your kit and we'll 
tote up. Tt's not more than twenty miles 
Haven't been up there myself in Lord 
nows wh n 

“There’s a trail runs up along Little 


Injun River and on hack over east a ways 
but I mostly like to cut off by La Rue- 
Be sides 


sentimental about going by 


ind save about five miles 
I'm kind of 
La Rueville.” 


“What do vou mean by La Rueville, 


Tim? There's nothing but timber up in the 
Indian River country and never was. 
Seems to me I have heard of Mica Lake, 
peer ay 


“T eness vou won't find T.a Rueville on 
the map,” said the guide. “Tt never was. 
pack up your fishing kit and 
we'll go up beyond Litle Injun and I'll 
show you the tumbled-down stone walls 
that once bordered the fields of its thrifty 
French Canadian farmers. A century and 
a half of springtime frost and summer 
rains have left them topnled and moss- 


crown You won't find La Rueville on 
’ 


tut you 


the map but it’s there.’ 

So we packed light for the long trail 
and toted up through the vast, wild, un- 
frequented reaches of the Adirondacks, 
leaving the West Canada at Little Injun 
River Following Parker for miles 
through the unmarked forest, finally 


sugar maple and yellow birch. An old 
spreading lilac bush beside the cellar pit 
and the stone well-curb marked the spot 
where once stood the home of a devout 
Catholic settler. 

We climbed down by the angry little 
mountain stream and on its banks found 
a crude mill stone, broken and water- 
worn by the spring freshets that had tried 
for a hundred and fifty vears to wash 
away the memory of La Rueville. 

Like a good guide, Parker liked to camp 
early. A wonderful spring gurgles out 
from among the roots of the alder bed 
at the foot of the hill, so we stopped for 
the night, made our beds of balsam boughs, 
and kindled a cheerful fire. After supper 
we sat near it in the growing dusk, smok- 
ing our pipes while the fitful flames lit 
up a little circle around us. and listened 
to an insistent whip-poor-will whose call 
was interrupted now and then by the faint, 
wierd, prophetic screech of an owl far off 
among the mountains. 

It was then that Jim Parker told me 
the story of La Rueville, a story that 
came to him many years before, even then 
mellowed by the charm of uncertainty 
that gathers around the story of a drama 
whose actors have left a record only on 
the memory of men who have chanced to 
hear it, but whose lives they have never 
touched. 

In that early morning of the French 
colonies on the St. Lawrence, when New 
France was spreading out over the rich 
lands of that great river, when the scions 
of French royalty were planting seig- 
nieuries, and emissaries of the French 
crown were straining the slender income 
of the colony to maintain a pretense of 
old-world court splendor in the new world, 
a French priest, Father La Rue, gathered 
about him a little band of families. who 
were devoted to him but angered by the 
oppression of the government, and jour- 
neyed forth into the land to the south to 
ytild themselves an independent colony 
apart from the tax-grabbing vassals of 
France. It was to be a free village, 
where honest men and their families might 
clear the land, build homes and a church, 
and enjoy in peace the fruits of their 
labors. 

Down through the mountains they came, 
skirting the wild, beautiful lakes, follow- 


ing the mountain streams, coming at last 
to this fertile spot, a hundred miles in 
all directions from the nearest settlement 
and isolated by many miles of trackless 
mountain wilderness of the most forbid- 
ding nature. 

Here they cut the logs and built the 
homes for their dark-cyed wives and chil- 
dren; here they erected the little log 
church with its gabled spire and sturdy 
wooden cross; here the good Father La 
Rue counselled them in all the ways of 
life and in the principles of the faith, and 
ministered to their needs in sickness and 
in health. 

Few were their needs, for they were a 
simple, hardy race. Their little fields, 
hewn out of the great forest, produced 
abundantly, and the mountains § and 
streams yielded plenty of game for their 
hewn tables. 

By the stream, Pierre Beaujeu, next 
in honor and wisdom to the venerable 
priest, erected a mill with millstones of 
native rock to grind the yields that he and 
his neighbors gleaned from their little 
fields. None were happier than Pierre 
and his comely wife whose lives were 
abundantly blessed by Jean, their only 
child. She grew strong and lithe and 
lovely, favored child of the village. She 
climbed in the mountains, sang with the 
birds, was taught by the good priest, and 
loved by all the village for her goodness 
and beauty, and for the smile that ever 
lurked in her dark eyes and trembled on 
her rosy lips. 

Placidly the years went by in this quiet, 
God-fearing community of La Rueville, 
They craved not the life beyond their 
little valley. They were quite forgotten 
by their old neighbors on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence. New France was nearly 
forgotten by them and Mother France ex- 
isted to the youth of the community only 
as a tradition, unreal and of another 
world. The first fathers and mothers of 
the community were growing old, the 
passing years were graying their bowing 
heads, and some had been laid to eternal 
rest by their church in this new land. 

Then came a day when the grain in the 
little stone-walled fields of La Rueville 
was turning golden in the summer sun 
and the quiet of the Sabbath day was 
broken only by the chatter of the little 
children and the subdued gossip of the 
villagers as they came out from morning 
mass. The old priest, walking sedately 
among his people, leaning on his cane, 
bowed in holy thought, was roused by a 
note of excitement from those ahead in 
the throng. 

Seeking the cause, he saw, standing in 
the center of the village, a stranger. This 
man, clothed in the garb of a frontiers- 
man, deerskin shirt, leggings and mocca- 
sins, leaned upon a long rifle and sur- 
veyed the parishioners with curiosity if 
not with astonishment which he aroused 
in them. 

Men and women stopped to stare in 
wonder and to ask questions of one an- 
other and the little children scuttled be- 
hind their mothers to peer out with wide 
eyes and open mouths. For Arnold 
Walker was a man to command attention 
in any gathering. He seemed a giant to 
these men of a smaller race. Well over 
six feet in height, erect, with piercing 
steel gray eyes every line of his young 
body bespoke grace and power. 

The good Father La Rue advanced to 
interview the stranger. “Welcome, my 
boy,” he said. “We are unaccustomed to 
visitors to our homes here far among the 
mountains. May you bring peace with 
you from whatever place you come.” 

The young man swept from his head the 
coon-skin cap and bowed low in deference 
to the office and evident piety of the ven- 
erable priest. “I come among you quite 
by chance, honored sir,” returned Walker 
in broken French. “As I hunted a deer 
on the mountain yonder, I heard the peal 
of your church bell, and being led here 
by it, was greatly surprised to come upon 

(Continucd on page 26) 
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DOGS AND PET STOCK 


DID YOU KNOW my English or Welsh 
Shepherd pups with proper training will go for 
stock alone when 6 or 8 months old. Buy now. 
GEORGE BOORMAN, Marathon, N. Y. 


>URE COLLIE PUPS—Males $10; Females 
ss. "ie Embden Geese $6. ‘“‘COOLSPRING”, 
Mercer, Pa. 
ea. 

OON HOUNDS, Rabbit hounds and beagles, 
ecied and young stock. LAKE SHORE KEN- 
NELS, Himrod, N. ¥. 














READY TO HUNT, Rabbit and Foxhounds. 
Broke Shepherds. Prices reasonable. . A. 
SWEET, Smyrna, N. Y 





¢75 WILL BUY two pure bred Nubian Does 
and one Billie. SUSAN GREGORY, Mt. Vision, 
 e.. 





FOR SALE—Fox and Rabbit hounds. Litter 
Foxhound pups. Pair beagles. DAVID WOOD, 
Stony Creek, N. we 

TRAINED RABBIT HOUND 3 yrs.,_ no 
faults $30. Black and Tan Pups, 8 mo. $15. 
VERNON E. GRAVATT, Allentown, N. J. 











word. 


mame and address. 
counts as eleven words. 


THis (| 


not tater than 14 days before the Saturday of 
tion orders must reach us on the same schedule. 
subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your order. 


Orders for these columns must be accompanied by bank references 





Classified Advertising Rates 


A DVERTISEMENTS are inserted In this department at the rate of 7 cents a 
The minimum charge per insertion Is $1 per week. 

Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, inciuding 
Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Malin St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 
The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
E VERY week the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST reaches OVER 140,000 


farmers in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent states. Ad- 
vertising orders must reach our office at 461 Fourth,Avenue, New York City, 


ublication date desired. Cancella- 
Because of the low rate to 











ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS and_ young 
dog trained and ready to train at reduced prices 
for a short time. One litter pups 8 weeks old 
ready to ship now. W. W. NORTON, Ogdens- 
burg, N. 











LIVE STOCK 


Cattle 
REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULLS and bull 
calves for sale. W. J. W. BECHTEL, Stony 
Creek, Mills, Pa. 











FOR SALE—My herd Registered Holsteins 16 
head fresh this fall, winter 5 head young stock 
3 year old sire grandson Colantha Lad. W. B 
HURD, Dewittville, N. Y. 


Sheep 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Flock of 30 
young ewes $675. A. L. MERRY, Belmont, N. 
A 











SHROPSHIRE RAMS, extra fine specimens, 
VanVileet breeding. DWIGHT G. COOK, Cha- 


teangay, N. Y. Route 2. 





REGISTERED DELAINE RAMS: with size, 
and long staple fleeces. The useful kind for good 
breeders. J. C. WEATHERBY, Trumansburg, 





FAIRHOLME HAMPSHIRE DOWNS. The 
game good quality of rams and ewes. EARL D. 
BROWN, Ilion, N. Y. R. No. 2. 


REGISTERED DELAINE MERINO Rams 
bred for size and quality of woolk BURTON 
PINE, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

BIG HUSKY 
120 to 130 Ibs. 
rams. H. C. 
| ee 

OULEOUT VALLEY STOCK FARMS, of- 
fers Chcice Chivot sheep. 10 extra fine ewes at 
$20 each. 5 Feb. ram, lambs at $20 each. One 2 
yr. old ram $30. All Thorobred, not registered. 
D. J. BRESEE, Oneonta, N. Y. 








RAMBOUILLET ram _ lambs. 
$20 to $25 each. Four yearling 
BEARDSLEY, Montour Falls, 








Swine 
DUROC PIGS $15 each with 
.Also boar ready for service. 





SIXTY LB. 
pedigree papers. 
J. S. MORSE, Levanna, N. 





FOR SALE—Registered Duroc Jersey pigs. 
Six weeks old. Good breeding. Write for prices 
and pedigrees. CLIFFORD M. BUCK, Skyvue 
Farm, Salt Point, N. Y. 





POULTRY 


FARMS FOR SALE 





WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS—We have 
190 cockerels for sale, selected from 2400 certi- 
fied chicks purchased from Otto Ruehle of Pleas- 
ant Valley. These cockerels are an exceptionally 
fine lot. FISHKILL FARMS, Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., Owner, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Leghorn Pullets. April 25th 
hatched $1.25. PERCY E. TIMERMAN, La 
Fargeville, N. Y. 


400 BARRON SINGLE COMB WHITE LEG- 
HORN pullets, April hatched, 3% to 4 pounds 
each, from imported, trapnested, blood tested 
stock grown on free range, milk and mash fed. 
Just starting to lay, price $2.00 each in lots to 
suit. VERNON LAFLER, Middlesex, N. Y. 


BABY CHICKS 


LAYING MARCH HATCHED PULLETS 
for immediate sale, Tancred strain White Leg- 
horns and Ringlet Rocks $1.50. May hatched 
Leghorns $1.25. High production stock. Clover 
Tange __ raised. SHADYLAWN POULTRY 
FARM, Hughesville, Pa. 


TURKEYS—DUCKS—GEESE 


BRONZE, BOURBON REDS: White Tur- 
keys. White Pekin and Muscovy Ducks. Teu- 
louse Geese. Pearl and White Guineas. Special 
Fall Prices. Write your wants. Safe arrivul 
and satisfaction guaranteed. HIGHLAND 
FARM, Sellersville, Pa. 


























FRUIT FARM NEAR CITY HUDSON, beau- 
tiful large trout stream bordering entire length 
of property, 106 acres, 14 room residence, elec- 
tric lights. 2000 bearing fruit trees, sold over 
3,900 bushel fruit last year, also 50 tons Hay, 
600 bu. Corn; 400 bu. Buckwheat, $10,000— 
terms, $2000 cash, balance can remain on mtg; 
easy terms. I also have a 65 acre place well 
fruited and large vineyard, price $3,500, easy 
terms. (Four acre) Fruit and Poultry place, 6 
room house, $1,800. Address L. M. HALLEN- 
BECK, Greendale, Columbia County, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED—Man and wife permanent 
position. Country home near New York City. 
Woman to do housework-cooking. Man to drive 
car and generally useful outside and inside work. 
Poultry experience desirable. No objection to 
one child of high school age. State experience, 
salary expected and other details. BOX 437, 
clo AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 














HELP WANTED—We are a young couple 
with two children, one 9, the other 5. We live 
on Long Island, 10 minutes from the ocean, 35 
minutes from Broadway. If you are looking for 
a place with a small family in the country, close 
to New York City, and are willing to be agrce- 
ably helpful, we have a real home for you, with 
every modern electric labor saver, such as an 
electric washer, ironer, cleaner, and so on. Write 
to us giving full particulars about yourself. We 
are willing to pay generous salary to right per- 
son. Address BOX 734, Woodmere, Long Island. 





FARM EQUIPMENT 


Clipping Machines 


CLIPPED COWS mean clean milk.—Improve 
the health of cattle, horses, mules, etc.—use a 
“Gillette” Portable Electric Clipping Machine. 
A postcard will bring you prices and interesting 
information. GILLETTE CLIPPING MA- 
CHINE CO., Dept. A-1, 129-131 W. 31st Street, 
New York City. 


Milking Machines 


ATTENTION—DAIRY FARMERS!! Our 
NEW SURGE CATALOG is a very interesting 
and attractive book. A study of it will help you 
considerably in determining which milking ma- 
chine is best adapted for your particular re- 
quirements. It is just off the press and will be 
sent to you Absolutely Free! WRITE NOW to 
the PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE COM- 
PANY. 2843 West 19th St.. Chicago, Illinois. 














HELP WANTED—Someone to help with gen- 
eral housework. To do the cooking ior family 
of three. We live in a delightful residential 
section of White Plains. All modern improve- 
ments, have electric washing machine. gas, hot 
and cold running water, electricity. We would 
like to have a person between 25 and 40 years 
of age and will pay $15.00 a weck as a start. 
If interested write and state age and experience 
in handling small children. MRS. STEPHEN 
i; — 123 Longview Avenue, White Plains, 








LUMBER—BUILDiNG SUPPLIES 


ROOFING PAPER Ist quality slate surface 
with nails and cement, 108 sq. ft. 80 Ibs., $1.95 
per roll, Paint $1.95 per gal. Made and guar- 








(25) 319 








MISCELLANEOUS 





mae — wed Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
cates of indebtedness. GEO, PHELPS 
Broad St., Oneida, N. Y . ~ 





2 PERFECTION MILKERS, double 
nearly new, rubber good. 
Nov. Ist. 


SHIP US YOUR OLD FEED, Bran and 
Middling Bags. We pay 5c each and also pay 
freight on lots of 100 or more bags. Reference 
Community Bank of Buffalo. J. BLEICHFELD 
ag BURLAP CO., 15 Peckham St., Buffalo, 


- : units 
suaranteed in use till 
O. B. DEYO, Little Falls, N. Y 











PRINTING—STATIONERY, ETC. 


— FOR FREE SAMPLES of our new 
social, farm and business pr 1g 5 ‘ 
Moke ny busine printing. SUNKO, 








BUSINESS STATIONERY, 500, $1.15; 1,000 
$2.00. Samples free. COYLE & KIMBALL. 
Newport-3, New York. ——— 





endl ENVELOPES, 200 LETTERHEADS, 
printed, postpaid, $1.50. 3est lue k . 
PRINTER HOWIE, Beebeplain, Vt. = si 


21 BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED CHRIST. 
MAS CARDS with Matched Envelopes. Paneled, 
Bordered, Different. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
7 prepaid. CLARENCE KASPER, Webster, 











SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 


Flowers—Plants 








HOLLYHOC K, PHLOX, COLUMBINE, Del- 
phinium, Foxglove, Canterbury Bells and 112 
other kinds ot Hardy Perennial Flower plants 
which live outdoors during winter and will bloom 
next summer; Roses, Shrubs, Vines, Hedge 
plants; Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, Grape, 
Asparagus plants; for fall planting. Catalogue 
~, HARRY E, SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, 





Plants 





STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, BLACK. 
BERRY, Grape, Asparagus plants; Hardy Pere 
ennial Flower plants, Roses, Shrubs, Vines, 
ee for September and October plant- 
ing. atalogue free. HARRY E, SQUIRES 
Hampton Bays, mm © . — 





Trees 





PEACH TREES, $5.00 per 100 and up. Appl 
Trees, $7.50 per 100 and up. In large a po 
lots direct to planters by freight, parcel post, ex- 
press. Plums, pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, ber- 
ries, pecans, vines; ornamental trees, vines and 
shrubs. Free catalog in colors. TENNESSEE 
NURSERY CO., Box 102, Cleveland, Tenn. 








TOBACCO 





HOMESPUN TOBACCO—Guaranteed, good 
flavor, Chewing, 5 pounds, $1; 10, $1.75. Smoke 
ing, 5 pounds, 75c; 10, $1.25. Pay when ree 
ceived. FARMERS UNION, Mayfield, Kentucky, 


GUARANTEED HOMESPUN 
Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; 10-$2.00. Smoking, 10- 
$1.50. Pipe FREE! Pay Postman. UNITED 
FARMERS, Bardwell, Kentucky. 





TOBACCO— 





_ HOMESPUN TOBACCO: Smoking or Chew- 
ing. 4 Ibs. $1.00; 12, $2.25; Send no money. 
Pay postmaster on arrival. Pipe free for ten 





anteed by an Eastern million dollar concern. names of tobacco WIrke - ; 

ph ; a Se ames bacco users. UNITED FARMERS 

WINIKER BROS., Millis, Mass. OF KENTUCKY, Paducah, Kentucky. 
MISCELLANEOUS SPECIAL OFFER—Chewing or smoking 5 





POULTRY 





FARMS FOR SALE 





BARRON WHITE LEGHORN Pullets, 16 
weeks old, Large size, 306-egg strain. CLOSE’S 
EGG FARM, Tiffin, Ohio. 


125 ACRE FARM, electric lights, hor and 
cold running water and bath. SCOTT BUR- 
HANS, Cobleskill, N. Y. 





PULLETS—WHITE LEGHORNS and Jersey 
Giants sixteen wecks to laying from selected 
breeders. Well grown on free range. OLEN J. 
HOPKINSON, South Columbia, N. Y. 





OUALITY BREEDING STOCK, S. C. R. IL. 
Reds, Black Minorca, Cockerels. Pekin Drakes 





$3. W. BROCK, South Kortright, N. Y. 


HOMESTEAD FARM 142 acres, level produc- 
tive tillage. 20 cow pasture. Woods, orchard, 
best markets. Good 20 concreted basement barn. 
Splendid 8 room Cottage, Electric lights, aged 
couple offering, 16 choice cows, team, calves, 
hogs, hens, -_~ Extensive equipment. Every- 
thing $5600. ly $1500 down. Come at once. 
FRED HUNT, Unadilla, N. Y. 





EXTENSION LADDERS—20 to 32 ft., 25c 
> Freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, Interlaken, N. 


Ibs. $1.00; ten $1.75; tell kind wanted, Cigars 
$1.95 for 50. Satisfaction guaranteed; pay when 
received, FARMERS ASSOCIATION, West 
Paducah, Ky. 





CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, all series. L. F, THORN- 
TON, Dimock, Pa. 


FOR SALE—My 1924 model Studebaker Spec- 
ial six touring car in excellent condition, new 
tires with two spares. 1927 Gabriel shock ab- 
sorbers. This car is one of best models Stude- 
baker ever built. Price only $300. BIRGE 
ane, 133 Longview Ave., White Plains, N. 








HOMESPUN TOBACCO: Chewing 5 Ibs. 
$1.00, ten $1.75. Smoking 5 Ibs 75c. Pay when 
received. Pipe free. FARMERS UNION, A6, 
Paducah, Ky, 








WOMEN’S WANTS 


SWITCHES—Combings made up. Booklet. 
EVA MACK, 15 Mechanic, Canton, N. Y. 











HANDY ANDY Says ‘‘Here’s How’? — — 


To Stop the Cribbing Habit mmm a a 


By Ray Inman 





HORSE WHICH FORMS THE HASIT 
OF BITING HIS MANGER~ w~ aw 
A CRIBBER’ WILL NOT DO WELL 
ONTIL BROKEN OF THE HABIT. 


*CRIBBER’: 
















A STRAP FAIRLY TIGHT 


WHEN RE 
STARTS TO'CRIB’ HIS MANGER jTHE 

WILL CHOKE HIM AND MAKE 
iM STOP ~ Ren dentienlien 




















} 
U THE MANGER WITH 
RED PEPPER 
OR COVER IT WITH METAL. 


402. SULPHATE OF IRON AND4 
02.SALTPETER AND FEED 1 
LEVEL TEASPOONFUL AT NOON. 


IS HERE RED PEPPER 

iT SO BAD- BUT I'D 

ABLAME SIGHT RATHER 
HANE THOUSAND 
ISLAND DRESSING 











iN ONE LEVEL TABLESPOON 

NIGHT & MORNING OF THIS 
CONDITION POWDER: 
LB. GENTIAN 


HOSS NOTHIN! tm GoNNA 
GINE THIS TO THE BABY 
"FORE HE EATS UP ALL 
THE FURNITURE! 































$20 (26) 
The 
"THAT a new industry has sprung up 
J n New Jet within the last few 
years wa 1 | to spectato 
at the judging ° ) d * pu 
bred liv Vt 1 Fair this 
week B 1 mene made avail 
able in 1921 by Hon. Josey ee ling 
huysen, VP t of tl State Board 
of Agriculture, | i | ida 
tion of thi tt 
which ha spread to wide proportion 
and far-reaching 1 1] ry} 172 out 
standing dai ! Is | ucht into tl 
ring from all t ere a 
testimony to tl intell nee and care 
used by tl young breeder all but 
fifteen of wl cured their irt 
through the “Frelinghuysen Fund 
Prizes totaling about $1,000 wert 
awarded by tl Fund, and in addition 
special contributions of $125 to weep- 
stakes and | fitt t animals 


Timmyay. Travels, 








y Short 


nce upon a lime, there was 
a little 1 Timmy, He lived in, 
. ¢ 
n snug whilesark. several ) 
miles From tite dig sees : 
There” was a dadd & wo’ 
Lraveled the same broad >>7) 
into the “ake every morning bul 
4 ¢ | 








4 c 


Timmy 40—traveled many; 
many roads. Ever siice 
he'd“ had five Sti) on: his | 
birthday &. : mothee: had 
called him Ti mmny Big ga! 
and had alloted him to travel 
into the BP meadows as well 
as the BHe.yavd ,and even 


into the edge of the limber | 


lot where the tall ¢ sear 


¥ 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 











WOMEN'S WANTS 











‘) h 
MEN } mt] \ 
WOOL—SHIPPERS—FURS 
NI 1 for torial reprint 
. \ r | r 
1 DR. ¢ Wi rER, 





Our Boys and Girls Page 


Winners of the 4-H Club Prizes at the Trenton Fair 


vin R. Smith, James Blackwell, Alexander Hewit- 


n, Janet Blackwell, -Herbert Conover, Harry 
Adams, Walter Murphy, Lillian Murphy, Syl- 
van Carson, Andrew Sheppard, and Catherine 
Bald 

Middlesex County: Walter Zimbicki, Alice 
Mershon, Edward Zimbicki, Helen Mershon, Ed- 
ward Sawyer, Robert Sawyer, Irving Bennett, 
Florence Griggs, Oscar Danser, and Charles 
DD n. 

Monmouth County: Henry Hammond, C. 
Baird Hammond, Joseph Lutes, and Marjorie 
Farry 

Warren County: Elizabeth Schanzlin, Riegel 
trot Charles I Riegel, Edgar Rush, and 
John Scott. 

Hunterdon County Nathaniel B Phillips, 
Cla “xe Lambert and Kenneth Hamilton. 

salem County: Allen Patrick, and Pauline 
Moor 

Ocean County: LeRoy McKelvey 

Burlington County: Edwin Forsythe. 

Swine Show 
M r County Aubrey Lawyer, Alfred Brear- 
William Ireland, Charles Ireland, Joseph 


different localities than our own. If 
you would like a pen friend, send us 
your name and address and tell us your 
age sO we can send you addresses of 
boys or girls about your own age. Write 
to the Editor of the Boys and Girls 
Page, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 
Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Lone Scout Awards 


HE following Lone Scouts in AMERI- 

CAN AGRICULTURST territory have won 

the designated honors for the month of 
August: 

Dwight Robbins, Lone Scout Organ‘zer, 

Hopewell Junction R. F. D. 3, New York; 

Lyndon Scammell, seventh degree scout, 








Make It Yourself 


A Home-Made Coaster 














“Si” Cr piece A and brace B 
OS I nnect the ranners hke the 
Gh a 
WE =" 
|= —»— — 
/ a f—— 
= , 
SS ———— 
= : —_——s a —— 


oo time and coasting will 
soon be here, so you had better 
et your sled ready. Here is a model 
that you can make up for yourself. 


First lay out the runners as shown 1n 


Of course you need do this on only 
one, as the second runner can be pat- 
terned from the first. One inch mater- 
ial, hard wood preferably, will be what 


you need. Slots for the handles can 
easily be made by boring holes and 
chiscling out, and they are as good 


handles as any. 

The shoes will likely have to-be got- 
ten from the blacksmith. Just take the 
ruuners to him and he can fit the shoes 
right to your wood. 

The connecting cross-pieces are a 
very important part; they ought to be 
about 12 inches long, 2 inches wide and 
about that thick. There are three of 
them, and by using six braces, cut as 
shown, the sled will be much stronger. 
The braces and cross pieces should be 








the illustration. These should be about fastened together and to the runners 

4 feet long. By marking out the with long wood screws, and every ef- 
quares you can get the curves better. fort made to fit them tight. 

Griner, Carl Schielke, and Genevieve Gibian. | Lafayette, West Street, Box 17, New 
Salem County: Belford Moore, and Owen Cris- z 


Hunterdon County Harry Christie 


Poultry Show 


Mercer County: Douglas Hewitson 
Middlesex County Matthew Darago, George 
I man, Wilbur Williams, Wilson Reid, Mar- 
ret Kendall, Frank Staump, Louis Clark, and 
Lester Sohl 

Monmouth County: Charles Kemper, Ferdi- 
nd Graves, Robert Windeler, Harold Goss, 
William Kemper, Wayde Kemper, Claude Koh- 


ler, Allan MacKenzie, Blanche Hall, Abe Koenig, 


Milton Koenig, Adrienne Merrick, Stanley Stor- 
1 George Emmons 
I x County: Jack Byrne, Karl Wiessmann, 
William Anderson, John Goldie, Francis Brown, 
\ B. Crane, and Wallace Laird. 
Do You Like This Page? 
[D° you like what you find on this 
page? We hope you do and further- 
more hope that you will enjoy what is 
ng on other boys and girls pages. 


You will hear more about Timmy’s trav- 
one thing. He keeps on going, 


u know. Then sometimes there will 

1 puzzle to ork, and some of the 
! t “Make It Yourself” hand-word 
for boy girls too, if they know how 
to use the saw and hammer. But there 
ill be the cunningest Bunny alphabet 
Is who know or are learning to 

der Chey run just one at a 

o you will be wise to clip them 

tt of the paper and keep them togeth- 


in envelope in your sewing-basket. 
Then vou can transfer them straight to 
uur middy of the 
r children’s romper pockets, or 
tever you happen to be doing. 

ean keep a scrapbook so 
they are ready to make a 
x-swing, a home-made coaster, a mag- 
\ or other useful things, they 
will have the picture and instructions 
right where they will be handy to use. 
In fact, I shouldn’t be at all surprised if 
father and mother like the things on 
ur page just about as well as you do. 


See if they don't. 


blouse or to one 


The bovs 


when 


ine rack, 


Some of our boys and girls like to 
ive letters from other boys and girls. 
It is ntce to hear from people living in 


York; William Seabury, seventh degree 
scout, New Alexander, Pa.; Lawrence 
Wernberg, seventh degree scout, Bound 
Brook, Box 437, New Jersey, and William 
Shaw also seventh degree scout, North 
Stephentown, Box 10, New York. 

George Hedenbury, 1287 Clinton Ave., 
Irvington, New Jersey is chief of the Fly- 
ing Eagle Tribe and Dwight Robbins is 
chief of the Silver Fox Tribe at Hope- 
well Junction, N. Y. 





The Lost Ritual 

(Continued from page 24) 

your village. I was not aware of your 
settlement.” 

“Do you come, sir from the land of New 
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France or from the settlements of the 
Dutch and English to the south?” asked 
the priest. 

“Ah, then you do not know that there 
is no longer a New France—that Mone 
treal and Quebec now be‘ong to the Eng. 





—- 





SS 





A heolnns frogs 


/n secrecy make a. cross on the 
back of your hand 
with soap whith 

és Invisible. 








Lefore your 
audience make a 
cross on paper, 
the Same size et 


( 


Burn the paper oH 


ur audience 

it the cross 
on the paper 
Will appear on 
your hand by 
rubbing the 
ashes on it. 























lish, as well as the Dutch settlements of 
the Mohawk?” asked the hunter. 

“We do not mingle with the world oute 
side our mountains,” said the Father. “But 
what is this you say, that New France 
is English? 

“You will come with me to my house, 
To our fare and our house you are wele 
come, and I would know more of what has 
befallen New France.” 

The parishioners who had_ gathered 
about made way for the old priest and this 
strange young hunter, whom he conducted 
to the little log parish house with its wide 
porch with raised earthen floor, its two 
rcoms, and its rough-hewn furniture, 
sturdily built by the loving hands of his 
people. The dinner was simple but 
abundant. Venison, rye bread, turnips, and 
squash were served on huge pewter dishes 
by a servant as venerable as the priest 
himself. 


(To be continued next week) 























The Grand Champlon baby beef steer at the Eastern States Exposition that sold 


for $1.05 a pound. 


Mr. Oakleigh Thorne, manager and owner of Briarcliff Farms of Pine Plains, N. 
who bred the steer; Prof. William H. Tomhave, Secretary of the American Aberdeen 
Charlies A. Nash, 


Angus Association; Mr. 


The men standing in the picture with the steer are left to right— 


7? 


General Manager of the Exposition; and 


Harold Hamilton of Millerton, N. Y., who fed and owns the steer. 
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A Department Devoted to the Interests, Welfare 
and Protection of A. A. Readers 
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Easy Come, Easy Go—and 
Customers Hold the Baz 


“| am writing to you in regard to some 


pullets which | ordered from Richards 
Farms, 79 Boulevard, Kingston, N. Veo 
about two months ago. | saw in a farm 


paper that they had some pullets for sale, 
so after finding out from them that they 
would have some more of these pullets in 
about two weeks, | ordered 100 of them and 
with my order | sent $10 down and the rest 
of the money they requested so | sent the 
additional $50, making a total of $60.00. Up 
to the present time | have failed to re- 
ceive the order and can get no word what- 
ever from these people.’’ 


N° response was received to several 
letters written by the Service Bureau 
to this farm. Finally we asked the aid 
of the Kingston Chamber of Commerce 
and the following reply from them ex- 
plains itself: 

“In reply to your letter would say that we 
are sorry that Kingston is the home of any 
business man who tries to secure money by his 
wits rather than by the service rendered. This 
ofice has had one other complaint against this 
party and today in checking up with the Chief 
of Police, I have uncovered several other com- 
plaints that have come to him. 

“The party in question is named Irving R. 
Hough, 79 Boulevard, Kingston, N. Y 

“The other complaint that came to this office 


was from Binghamton, N. Y., an after con- 
sultation with the Postmaster here, we advised 
them to enter a complaint with the Chief In- 


spector at New York and we are not aware 
at this time as to whether the Post Office author- 
ities have taken any action. I understand from 
the Chief of Police that where the complainants 
have appeared in person and threatened Mr. 
Hough with a warrant that he has made good 
the account. 

“Mr. Hough is not well known here in this 
city but we have been able to ascertain as is the 
usual case, where money comes in easily, it is 
spent in fast living and not in the improvement 
ot his business. He has very few chickens and 
where ar rder is filled, we understand that he 
goes out and picks up the fowls wherever he 
can get them.” 






Anyone having complaints or informa- 
tion regarding Richards Farms should 
communicate with the Service Bureau. 
We report the above facts for the atten- 
tion and guidance of others. 


Who Can Help Here? 


AS you seem so successful at solving prob- 
lems for your readers, perhaps you may 

give me some words of advice anyway if 
not able to help. 

I, myself, have a fair 
band also has but is somewhat different. He 
does not understand so readily but knows more 
than I in that he knows he docs not know all 
about a thing 

Now, we have eleven children left, have lost 
two, two of these children are married, another 
boy of 16 works by the month for a friend (to 
teach him what his father could not, namely that 
when he works for another he must do as they 
wish even if he knows his way is better) and the 
femainder 8 at home. There are six of these 
in school and two small ones at home, We work 
farms on half,—I say farms because we have 
moved five times in five years. The last two 
places were sold. The first we thought we could 
do better, while the second there is no worse 
Place except my conception of Hell. Now we 
own our stock but owe about $400 on tools. They 
are, however, all new and a good supply, but 
we never make anything. The weather always 
Gets the better Understand my husband is a 
r worker, understands farming and _ stock. 
tis not waste, we do not get anything, we live 
economical, never make anything but necessary 
trips to town and other necessary business. We 
do not even seem able to buy a car. We have 
eur clothes given us. I mend and make over, 
make coats, suits, bed quilts out of coats, rugs 
out of old worn garments, can about 300 quarts 
every year including meat, vegetables, fruits and 
Pickles, pickles mostly going in 2-qt. cans, as 
soa Soups, yet we never have anything and it’s 
children ‘L. year. This year we lost one of our 
i « A. Big peg He was in the hospita: 
» ly Reece X ur bill was over $200 besides 
« funeral expenses, and we had to ask the 
founty for help. 

Now why should 


education. My hus- 


, a hard-working man, who 
fivays tends to his business, have to do that. 
t Bible says a laborer is worthy of his hire, 
— a man who tends to his business, works 
— day, get his hire, when he cannot mect 
Penses for the family God has sent him? I 


a = . 
dng Foter—s have not been to a movie in 
— usband has been once since I knew 
Pat one wants us on a decent farm, they are 
~y" of the children. I cannot see where 
; GO any damage and they do lots of work, 


and as their f: 


: ither is working at , : 
this saves his ig the same time 


j time doing what the do, bt 
~~ cig People do not understand. a o pL 
ban —— others do not want and then get 
: &. because they can sell or do better. 
nde —— is a good dairyman and wnder- 
aw a We only have three cows. One 
rovids uld allow us to work his dairy farm 
ke oo we gave chattel mortgage for half of 
certain’: He would not take note and Pay a 
cee .2mount from each check. We would 
ady oS a chattel mortgage. There are often 
pon Phondl ae for farms on half, but they 
te where we would have to auction, 
*w does one know what they are walking 


into. We have not a car to travel a distance 
to look things over, and husband says he can- 
not work for anyone else. I suppose it would 
be hard. but when I think of all we bave in- 
vested and how hard he has to work just for 
enough to eat and a “roof?” (every house we 
have lived in leaks) over our head. We have 
to carry water up hill because there is no pump, 
and we dare not have well open to dip because 
of children (well near back door). 

Well shucks 1 could go on forever. I will ac- 
complish more canning corn, still I am taking 
the chance and sending this——Mrs. J. K., New 
York. 





Company Fails to Answer 
Letters 


“Il would like to know what kind of a 
company the United Parts Co. of Muncie, 
Ind., is. Early in March 1 ordered a part 
for my machine, explained what | wanted 
and they sent the wrong part. I was not 
at home when the mail man brought it and 
my daughter paid the mail man $8.00. | 
returned it and explained again what ! 
wanted. They sent the part wrong again. 
1 returned it again, and they sent it wrong 
again, so ! wrote them a letter telling 
them to kindly return my $8.00 for | could 
not fool around any longer. It took them 
two weeks to return each part. I did 
not get an answer from them. |! waited 
three weeks, then | went to a lawyer and 
had him write them a letter... They sent 
me the part correct within four days. The 
part that | ordered is listed on their list at 





Insurance Indemnities Paid in 
September, 1927 


Paid up to December 31, 1926. .$21,359.30 
D ring 1926 31,102.06 
January 1 to September 30, 1927 26,896.44 


_$79,357.80 


Total Paid to date 
oe * 


R. J. Beemer, Sussex, N. J. ....$ 10.00 
Thrown from auto—cut eye 

Ella L. Holmes, Cobleskill, N. Y. 20.00 
Auto collision—bdruised side. 

G. C. Campbell, W. Sunbury, Pa. 37.14 
Thrown from wagon—bruised back, cuts 

Christian Larsen, St. James, L.!. 40.00 
Auto collision—fractured rib. 

C. R. Hill, Castile, N. Y. .....-- 40.00 
Wagon struck by auto—inyuries. 

Otis Roberts, Bristol, Conn. 40.00 
Auto accident—contusions, — 
arti zyk Wynantskill, 

MN. Y. acne feeseeee 57.14 
Thrown from wayon—contusions. 

Michael Furio, Croton Falls, N.Y. 30.00 
Auto accident—dislocated ribs. 

Nora Washburn, Adams, N. Y... 60.00 
Auto accitdent—fractured ribs. 

Adelbert Cowan, Lecke, N. Y. .. 60.00 
Thrown from wagon—struck  pitchford, 

puncturing bladder. ° 
George Howatt, Delevan, N. Y. 20.00 


Wagon struck by car—shoulder dislocated. 
Maggie Howatt, Delevan, N. ° " 
Same accident—injured chest, cut head. 
Herman Brunner, No. Java,N.Y. 20.00 
Thrown from wagon—neck, head brutses. 
Lavada Raysor, Grove City, Pa. 
Auto accident—tacerated scalp, body cut. 





ichols Lewandrowski, Newport, 
NIN Y. eden: CALNE OSCARS OER 42.86 
Auto collision—cercbral concusswn. 
Harold Stewart, Franklin, N. Y. 60.00 


Thrown from wagon—fractured right ulna. 
R. Hoagland, Canton, Pa. .. 0.00 
Auto went over bank—injured chest, head. 
Florence M. Bouton, Deithi, N. Y. 32.86 
Auto went over bank—injured shoulder, arm 
Peter J. VanHall, Marion, N. Y. 60 
Thrown from load of hay—fractured leg. 
Delbert Dunlap, Glen, N ’ 30. 
Struck by auto—fractured right leg. 
Wendel Skovanetz, Waterloo, N. 
Y 





SeeGadd hee e edi aa ae ee eeees 15.72 
Thrown from wagon—bri neck ($30 
total paid) 
Isaac Killmer, Pine Plains, N. Y. 15.71 
Auto skidded—sprained shoulder. 
W. M. Benedict, Sherburne, N.Y. 14.28 
Auto turned over—fractured rib. 
Charles Vanderloan, Middleport, anes 


Bt. Wa) Ghccnbdyveneeedecacseaneee 
Thrown from wagon—sprained ankle. 
“red Love, Gouverneur, N. Y. .. | 30.00 
Thrown from hay load—injured spime, 

Mrs. Mary A. Cheney Est., Erie- 


Vie, Ma. Wo cocccesccccsseccees 000.00 
Thrown from wagon—death caused by em- 
bolism. es 
10.00 


Emery Carpenter, Pulaski, N. Y. 
Thrown from buggy—lacerations, contusions 
Katherine Wheeler, Interlaken, 


5, SEP eer ere 0.00 
Auto ‘accident—contused body, nervous 
shock. 
Nathaniel Stowell, Copenhagen, 
60.00 


Auto accident—injured shoulder, arm, head. 


Frederick Burley, Brockport, N. 

We patho neteckensecesenseeusnses 11.43 
Thrown from wagon—strained back. 

Mrs. Lula M. Utter, So. New 
Berlin, N. VY. ...cccccccscececes _ $2.86 
Auto turned over—bruises, contusions. 

Lottie Rayson, Grove City, Pa... 42.86 


Auto collision—dislocated thumb, contusions 
WwW. J. McGurk, Cassville, N. Y. 30.00 
Siruck by auto—dislocated knee. 





Ward Dedrick, Delevan, N. Y. . 4.28 
Auto accident—cut on neck. 
Harold Edsall, Falconer, N. Y. 20.00 
Auto over-turned—lacerations. 
$2027.14 











$1.75, so 1! wrote them a letter a tittle over 
two weeks ago and asked them ito return 
my $6.25, but have not heard anything 
from them.” 

O date we have received no acknowl- 

edgment to our communications. It 
looks as though the “United Parts” have 
fallen apart. At any rate they do not 
answer our letters. We have written to 
the Chamber of Commerce of Muncie, 
Ind., for a report on this concern. In 
the meantime it might be well for others 
to bear in mind the experiences of our 
subscriber. 





Progress Plant Company Settles 
HE Service Bureau is glad to report 
the settlement of the claims held 

against The Progress Plant Company of 

Ashburn, Georgia. A letter from Mr. 

A. E. Reinhardt, the proprietor, informs 

us that immediately after the rush of the 

plant season, he was away from town for 
several weeks and his business was not 
handled properly in his absence. He as- 
sures us that in the future we will have 
no cause for complaint. 





Old Timers Under a New Name 


1! saw an ad in a paper of the Alpha 
Company of Paterson, N. J., which offers 
women employment making dresses at $6.50 
a dozen. Do you know anything about this 
concern and its reliability. 

HE Alpha Company does not offer em- 

ployment for women. The company 
sells instructions and materials to women 
who contemplate doing sewing in their 
spare time. The concern is said to be 
operated by Jacob Sachs and Saul Gold, 
who formerly had interests in the Golden 
Card Company of New York City. This 
latter company discontinued business ac- 
tivities early this year as a result of in- 
vestigations by the Post Office and the 
National Better Business Bureau. 

In a nutshell here is the company’s 
scheme. When one answers the ad a 
form letter comes back urging the re- 
spondent to remit $1.50 for materials and 
instructions necessary to start the work. 
The company also claims that prices up to 
$15 a dozen are paid by the company for 
finished apron housedresses and that after 
3 dozen garments are finished the initial 
deposit is returned. 


They Show Their Hand 


It is said that a lady at Guilford, Conn., 
advanced the necessary $1.50 and then re- 
ceived material for one dress with the in- 
formation that an additional $5 was neces- 
sary to enable her to go ahead with the 
work. For this material for six additional 
addresses would be sent. 

The whole affair is another one of the 
home work schemes that we have been 
exposing continuously for a long, long 
time. Sometimes they work out all right 
for a while but frequently even the best 
of relations are strained due to misunder- 
standing on the part of one or both of the 
parties involved. 





Forget ‘‘Dunners’’ Like This 


| am enclosing a memorandum I received 
from Mrs. McCloskey of Pennsylvania. 1 
never received any ties from Mrs. McClos- 
key, do not know who she is or what she 
looks like. What would you advise me to 
do? 

HE note that our reader enclosed in 
his letter reads as follows: 

“I hope you'll excuse me for writing you at 
this time, but I am badly in need, and must beg 
that you please mail me the $1.00 for the Three 
Ties I sent you sometime ago or return them. 

“Please friend, do not fail me now. I am 
an old and hard working widow and I need 
your cooperation and I shall forever thank you 
for obliging me with your prompt reply.” 

Our advice is to simply destroy the note 
and forget it. We do not know if there 
is such a person as Mrs. McCloskey but 
since the development of the Necktie 
Tyler fiasco we are inclined to recall the 
story of “Wolf, Wolf”. Accordingly they 
all get the same treatment. Dunning 





letters like this may continue but the 
senders some day may consider themselves 
lucky if they stay out of jail. In this 
case where the receiver of the note never 
received any neckties, it is really using 
the mails to defraud. It is a typical dun- 





ning leiter that can be ignored. 
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‘ho Question 
ch Heat 


The health and comfort of your 
family through the winter months is 
largely a question of proper heat 
and ventilation of your home. If 
you are “getting along” with old 
fashioned heating methods, suffer- 
ing the consequences of cold corners; 
drafty rooms, sudden changes of 
temperature and extravagant fuel 
costs, you should go and talk to 
your nearest “Farm Service” hard- 
ware dealer about modern ways 
of heating. His valuable service 
and information costs you nothing 
and his advice is worth everything 
to you. 


























































































Basement 
Heating Plants 





Large homes with basements can 
best be served with basement heat- 
ing plants, either hot air furnaces or 
hot water with radiators. The 
kind that you install depends upon 
many things, such as available fuel, 
installation requirements and the 
general construction of your house. 


Parlor Furnaces 





The modern parlor furnace circulates 
the heat into every corner of your 
house, making it comfortable, sav- 
ing fuel expense and adding to its 
beauty. For smaller homes and 
those without basements, it is a 
wonderful heating apparatus. 


You Can Also Have 
Gas Heat 





For spring and fall days or extra 
cold ones in winter a Radiant Fire 
Heater brings wonderful comfort 
and convenience. They are portable 
so you can use them in any room, 
They burn ordinary automobile 
gasoline, are absolutely safe and 
simple to use. 

Whenever you have a question of 
heat take it up with your nearest 
“Farm Service’ Hardware Man. 
Buy from him and save time, trouble, 
disappointment and expense. 


Your “Farm Service” 
Hardware Men 
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Wright engineers examine 
Lindbergh’s engine! 


In a few days of actual flying Col. Lindbergh’s engine did 
harder work than your car or tractor will probably do 


in the next 6 months. 
WRIGH 
; , : ; , T 
In these flights his engine usually ran with wide- “ERONAUTIC 
< ° — -co 
; < ATERSG RP 
open throttle under a heavy toad, much as your tractor UW. 8.4, ORATION 
engine operates. But the load was many times greater 
than your tractor ever carries. 
And on his famous New York to Paris flight his 
engine ran without stopping for 33% hours, where your 


tractor seldom runs continuously more than 6 or 8 hours. 





Shortly before Col. Lindbergh took off again for his 
Mation-wide tour of this country, the Wright Aero- 


nautical Corporation examined his engine. 
The letter at the right explains their findings. 


Col. Lindbergh uses our regular stock Mobiloil “B” 
—the same oil that is recommended for many farm 
tractors. The grade recommended for the Fordson and 
many others is Mobiloil “BB” which is made from 
the same stocks but is somewhat lighter in body. A 
nearby Mobiloil dealer has these oils. His Mobiloil 
Chart will tell you exactly which grade of Mobiloil to 


use in cach of your engines. 


JOUR guide —if your car is not listed below see any Mobiloi! 


The best way to buy Mobiloil is in 30- and 55-gallon 
steel drums with faucets. Your dealer will give you ° dealer for the complete Chart. It ree smmcads the correct 


grades for al) cars, crucks and tractors. And remember chat 
a substantial discount on these quantity purchases. automotive manufacturers 
. approve it! 
He also has the 10-gallon drum with faucet and the The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloi, indicated below, are Mobitoid 


*“E.”” Mobiloil Arctic C Are.”"), Mobiloil “A,” Mobiloi! “BB* 
and Motilodl B 


) -gallon tipper b« DK. Follow winter recommendations when temperatures from 42° P 


: . . Circezing * F (zero) prevail. Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloi8 
Mobiloil may cost you a little more by the gallon Ars Cenep Ford Car, ne Gargoyle Mobo E ) 
but it is cheaper in the long run. Let Mobiloil banish 1927 1925 


wear in all your automotive engines just as it did in 








Summer 
Winter 
Summer 


| Winter 





Col. ‘Lindbergh's engine. 
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Make the chart your guide 
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